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AFTER 


T was probably the fact that all senses are finely tuned to receive 

news from Moscow that caused considerable oscillation accompanied 
by some shrill noises at the receiving end when Mr. Stalin’s replies 
to questions were issued. Since then the necessary adjustments have 
been made and attention is turning once again to the more routine 
manifestations of Russian policy. If no signs of sudden change for 
the better have yet appeared (with the single exception of the Russian 
agreement to a United Nations report on the control of atomic 
energy) no tragic conclusions need be drawn. It would not be the 
first time that action at the extremities of the Russian bureaucratic 
system had lagged behind decision at the centre. But if only for 
the sake of marshalling the issues on which conciliatory action would 
be welcome, attention must be drawn to the Soviet note to Turkey 
dated September 24, the day on which Mr. Stalin’s statement was 
published ; to the opposition of the Russian representatives, both at 
the United Notie ns’ meeting and at the Paris Conference, to freedom 
of traffic on the Danube ; and to a slight uncertainty about the Russian 
attitude to the Yugoslav threat not to recognise the decision of the 
Paris Conference on Trieste. This last point is curious rather than 
sinister. Mr. Vyshinsky appears to have supported the Yugoslav 
arguments during the discussions of the Political and Territorial 
Commission for Italy and opposed them on the vote. The Com- 
mission’; recommendation for the acceptance of the French line in 
Venezia Giulia now goes to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
without a two-thirds majority and may therefore be regarded as 
relatively open. It will be interesting to see whether Mr. Molotov 
sticks to the principle of Big Power unity and supports the French 
line, or rakes advantage of a procedure which he opposed in the full 
wnference and inclines to the Yugoslav view. 
On the Danube there never has been Big-Four agreement, and 
there is no sign of it now. Both in New York and in Paris the Russian 
representatives have strongly, even violently, advocated the policy 
of the Danube for the Danubians. Britain, America and France 
might conceivably modify their opposition to this to the extent of 
agreeing that the riparian States alone might settle the future of 
Danube navigation, but it is to say the least unreasonable to settle 
the matter in advance—and against free access for all countries. It 
is unreasonable, but it is perfectly consistent with the Russian atti- 
tude to the third question—the regime of the Straits. The latest note 
repeats the demand that only Black Sea Powers shall administer 
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any future regime and that the defence of the Straits shall be a joint 
Soviet-Turkish affair. It concedes that the matter should be 
discussed by the United Nations, but insists that Russia and Turkey 
should get together first. It makes no mention of the American, 
British and French Notes rejecting this approach. And it is couched 
in rather threatening terms. These are the actions of the Russian 
Foreign Office. Is it not time they were co-ordinated with Mr. 
Stalin’s statement? 


General Smuts on the World 

As a veteran both of wars and of Peace Conferences, General Smuts 
speaks with unique authority on such a subject as world-settlement. 
His broadcast of last Sunday, moreover, is commended by the 
speaker’s refusal to relapse into any facile optimism. It may, indeed, 
seem optimistic to affirm that the world is probably safe from inter- 
national war for a generation, and perhaps for two, but when it 
comes to surveying the initial work of U.N.O., General Smuts, 
familiar with the theory and practice of international organisation 
since the days when he was helping to shape the League of Nations 
in 1919, is ruthlessly candid in his judgements. The debates in 
the Security Council, the insistence on the power of veto and its 
irresponsible use by certain Powers, have made the worst impression 
on the world, and speakers at the thousands of meetings held in 
support of the United Nations this week have found their difficulties 
considerably accentuated thereby. But the grounds for hope very 
definitely exceed the grounds for pessimism. It is a solid advantage 
to have Russia within the Organisation, whatever problems her 
presence there may create. It is a greater advantage that America, 
absent from the League of Nations, is supporting the United Nations 
with energy and conviction. It is of equal importance, and from 
no one does the testimony come better than from General Smuts, that 
British policy is consistently disinterested and constructive. None 
‘the less, the eternal bickering at the Security Council and the Paris 
Conference does beyond question create profound uneasiness in the 
world, and every means of ensuring its discontinuance must be 
Sought. General Smuts assigns that task to the four Foreign 
Ministers. It may be that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, when it meets this month, will succeed in expressing the 
collective opinion of the world on that subject even more effectively. 
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France and De Gaulle 


The contrast between the current attempts of the French parties 
to frame a constitution for the Fourth Republic and General de 
Gaulle’s repeated statements of his own conception of what France 
needs is the contrast between a circle and a straight line. The 
Constituent Assembly is elected, argues, compromises and produces 
a draft; submits it to a referendum and has it rejected ; dissolves 
itself and then begins all over again. The process is now coming 
up to the referendum stage for the second time, the last vote having 
been taken in May, when the country decided that the draft sub- 
mitted gave too much power to the National Assembly and not 
enough to a second chamber or to the President. The new text 
does not do much to alter this unequal balance of power, and it is 
difficult to see how any draft procured by a compromise between 
Communists, Socialists and the moderate Catholics of the M.R.P. can 
do much to alter it. But General de Gaulle said once more at 
Epinal last Sunday that it must be altered. France must have a 
strong executive, separated from the legislature, and she will never 
get it as a result of party manoeuvres. All these facts are so well 
known in France that many Frenchmen will regard every vote cast 
against the present draft not as a vote for stil] more debate but as a 
vote for de Gaulle. The flaw in such an inference is that it is 
impossible to vote for a man who has no locus standi in French 
politics. If the present draft is not accepted on the referendum, then 
either the General must put his case in person in the next Constituent 
Assembly or he must wait until France is sick of Constituent 
Assemblies and calls him back by name. Consistency requires him 
to follow the second course and the General is nothing if not 
consistent. 


Towards Atomic Control 

The reasons, whatever they are, which prevent the daily Press 
from giving adequate space to the most important question in the 
world have prevented an extremely important report of the 
Scientific and Technical committee of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, published in America last Saturday, from get- 
ting as much as one hundredth of the space given to the Heath 
murder trial. The report says that effective control of atomic energy 
is “ technologically feasible ” and it bears the signature of Dr. Alex- 
androv, a Russian representative. The first point was established 
some months ago by the Lilienthal Report. The second represents 
the first sign that Russian policy may be moving away from the un- 
compromisingly suicidal line taken by Mr. Gromyko in the Atomic 
Energy Commission in June. There was really little sign of such 
a change in Mr. Stalin’s recent statement. That simply asserted 
that the American monopoly will not last, which comes to saying 
that the danger of the use of atomic weapons is increasing ; and 
that the use of such weapons will be prohibited, which begs the whole 
question whether prohibition can be made effective. The latest report 
proposes to steer clear of the political aspects of the question. What 
then can it add? It adds Russian assent to an argument which 
leads logically to effective control of atomic energy. For if control 
is possible at all, it can only come through the fusion of political 
with scientific power. That is to say it can only be exercised as 
part of the process of scientific discovery by the positive co-operation 
of the discoverers themselves. All talk about external inspection 
and the separation of political from technical control through the 
veto of the Security Council is ultimately nonsense. Contro] and 
development are the same thing. Therefore all the scientists con- 
cerned with development should be united in a single international 
team, not subject to external interference. Dr. Alexandrov has set 
the little toe of one Russian foot on a very important but very long 
ladder. 


Australia Surprises Herself 

Because the Labour Government has been re-elected at last week’s 
Australian General Election with only a slightly diminished majority 
in the House of Representatives, some commentators have concluded 
that no change has taken place. 
examination. 


This conclusion wants careful 
To win one election, in Australia, is to acquire an 
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increased chance of losing the next. Yet for the first time the Labo 
Party has won two successive General Elections. Moreover it see - 
likely to increase its majority in the Senate and to secure toes 
to two of the amendments to the constitution which it has ma tereer 
to a referendum held at the same time as the elections. The Success. 
ful amendments confirm the Commonwealth Government’s power 
to run social services and to organise the marketing of Primary pro- 
ducts on a national scale. This is a sufficiently wide breach in the 
wall of reserved powers built up by the individual States, even j 
the third amendment, which sought to provide for Commonwealth 
legislation on labour questions, is defeated. The fact that Mr 
Chifley, the Labour Prime Minister, has made it plain in the election 
that he is no fire-eating innovator may perhaps explain his Personal 
success. But it can. hardly explain the renewal of his party’s 
date, little more than a year after its unsuccessful attempt to retai 
for the Commonwealth Government the vastly increased powers 
war-time ; despite its manifest intention to retain a uniform Incom 
Tax ; and despite its refusal to join the Liberal and Country Parties 
in a competition to reduce taxes. Australia remains averse to pro- 
found political change, but she seems to have swallowed a larger 
dose of it last week than for some time past. 












Conservatives in Conference 

The Conservative Conference held at Blackpool this week is ineyit- 
ably an inquest on failure as well as a readjustment to the future. 
The prospect is undoubtedly overcast. An Opposition must do 
something more than merely oppose, however imperative that tak 
may be in face of some of the proposals of the present Government, 
But a positive policy which will arouse the same enthusiasm among 
moderates as the Government’s radical measures do among its ow 
supporters is far from easy to frame. One cbvious plank in the new 
platform, if new platform there is to be, is an unwavering defence o 
the liberty of the subject against every unjustified encroachment bj 
the Government—which, however, to do it justice, shows little sig 
of maintaining controls merely for the sake of maintaining them- 
and not less against unfair pressure exerted by powerful trade unions 
on weaker unions or individual workers. But what is most essential 
is that the party should evolve a policy of its own for industry. The 
Governiment’s plans of nationalisation, highly dangerous as they are, 
must be countered with some equally clear-cut policy governing the 
State’s relation with industry and taking into account the respective 
claims of investor, employer, employed and consumer, the last of 
whom may very easily become the victim of the converging inteiests 
of employers’ associations and trade unions. No such policy an 
be hastily devised, but to fight nationalisation without an alternatit 
is to fight at a hopeless disadvantage. The status quo may bk 
preferable in many respects to the status and the Labour Party would 
substitute, but mere defence of the existing order will carry » 
political party to victory. There is no inspiration in the static. 


Culture on the Air 

The preliminary opinion of most far-sighted observers, when the 
B.B.C.’s third, or cultural, programme ‘was first foreshadowed, ws 
that it couldn’t go wrong. The ways of good music and good liten- 
ture are better mapped and have fewer capricious turnings than th 
ways of light entertainment. The discovery of such rich territons 
as the ITMA. programme and the Brains Trust did not come § 
taking thought, but by a process of fearful trial and dreadful] erro. 
But the disc very of Purcell or Milton lies open to the intelligest 
inquirer, and there is a great deal of intelligence at Broadcasting 
House, fetter ‘d and frustrated though it may be by the inertia of 
monopoly. first few days have given about 50 per cent @ 
listeners (a suspicion is growing that it is rather less than 50 pe 
cent.) a very pleasing impression—an impression of embarras ae 
richesse rather than continuing poverty of listening material. At th 
moment everything remains in favour of the Third Programme. By 
its very existence it mitigates the effects of the B.B.C.’s monopoly, is 
material lies ready to hand, those responsible for its direction havt 
declared their willingness to experiment (a tefreshing contrast to the 
old B.B.C. vices of timidity and monotony), and listeners are given 
something which will repay the use of the highest critical faculues 
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Y its final act the Nuremberg Tribunal has justified itself 
B beyond all argument. The late war was like none before it in 
modern history, or indeed in any history. Unprovoked aggression 
was committed not against one country but against half-a~dozen. 
The extermination of the Jews was adopted as a policy of State. 
Domestic opposition to that, and similar systematic atrocities, 
yas crushed effectively by the brutalities of the S.S. and the vile 
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activities of the Gestapo, with its loathsome apparatus of denun- 
ciation, secret arrest and imprisonment without trial. That crimes 
of this character and order should go unpunished if ever it became 
possible to bring their authors to book would bring the principles 
of justice into contempt for all time. It was universally resolved, 
long before the war was won, that they should not go unpunished. 
The only question was whether the punishment should be sum- 
mary, or the result of due processes of trial. That the right 
decision was taken regarding that is beyond all doubt. A sum- 
mary procedure would Have led to few injustices. Guilt was 
so black and so widespread that the danger of innocent men being 
condemned would have been singularly small. But so far as the 
world as a whole is concerned, all that would have been merely 
assumed. Little evidence would have been adduced ; nothing 
but brief statements in extenuation would have been permitted ; 
no precedents and no lessons would have been handed down to 
history. How different has been the long and patient hearing 
that began at Nuremberg last November and reached its final, 
dramatic phase this week. There has been no presumption of 
general guilt—as the acquittal of von Papen, Schacht and Fritsche 
proves conclusively. There has been no tacit accord on a 
common penalty for the guilty ; the variation between the sen- 
tences, from ten years’ imprisonment to death by hanging, is 
sufficient evidence of that. Nothing could more effectively 
emphasise the line of demarcation between the Court and the 
prosecution. Both, it is true, were inevitably drawn from the 
same victorious States. They might have so collaborated as to 
make a mock of justice. As it was, the Tribunal, following the 
highest traditions of justice in any land, rejected on many im- 
portant points the prosecutors’ pleas, and left some of them openly 
dissatisfied with those features of the decision. Even if the 
Tribunal erred it is an error that will do more good than harm. 
The result is that the men on whom sentence has been passed 
have been condemned after every word that could be said in their 
favour has been patiently heard and conscientiously weighed. No 
man could have been more scrupulously just in the execution of 
duties unique in history than Lord Justice Lawrence. The 
prisoners were given able counsel ; they had full freedom to speak 
in the witness-box in their own defence ; and some of ‘them did 
so with such success that they secured complete acquittal. The 
differentiation of the sentences on the others is evidence of the 
detailed consideration that must have been given to each indi- 
vidual case. By its whole conduct of the proceedings from first 
to last the Bench, in spite of the dissent of the Soviet member 
from certain of its findings, has established a claim on the respect 
and admiration of the world. It is true that it had no statute 
law to administer, though the violation by Germany of such inter- 
national treaties as the Kellogg Pact for the outlawry of war 
formed a just count in the indictment of the Nazi Leadership 
Corps, on which, unlike the Reich Cabinet, condemnation was 
Pronounced. When “war as an instrument of national policy ” 
has been formally renounced by international agreement rhe 
deliberate initiation of aggressive war becomes incontestably an 
international crime. Nor could anyone contend that no sanction 
can lie against men who give orders for the torturing or murder 
of prisoners or the shooting of victims of submarine attack while 
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they struggle in the waves. As the Tribunal convincingly argued 
in its judgement on Monday, so far from there being injustice in 
punishing such persons it would be the grossest injustice to suffer 
them to go unpunished. It may not be possible to reduce to 
cold, legal terms the dictates of the conscience of humanity, but 
it would be a profound mistake to affirm that no such thing exists 
and that no account is to be taken of it in the affairs of nations. 
Only a handful of purists would protest that the crimes for 
which the eighteen prisoners were sentenced on Tuesday were 
no crimes because no meticulously-drawn statute defining them 
in advance was to be found in any text-book. The same is true 
of the condemnation of the three organisations, the Nazi Leader- 
ship Corps, the S.S. and the Gestapo. Their guilt is patent, and 
in respect both of the organisations and the individuals, case-law 
created by the Nuremberg findings will be applicable in like cir- 
cumstances in the future—if like circumstances should ever recur. 

One argument, indeed, regarding Nuremberg stiould be used 
with caution. It has been claimed that the just retribution that 
has overtaken men, civilians and soldiers, who initiated aggression 
and waged war barbarously will effectively deter any who meditate 
such crimes in future. That, indeed, is normally part of the 
case for legal penalties. But in modern war, when death from 
bomb or rocket or some other device more infernal still threatens 
men of every calling daily, the fear of death on the gallows is 
hardly likely to be a potent factor in the calculations of war- 
criminals. It may have some weight, but the argument must 
clearly not be pressed too far, though the fact that aggressive 
war is now branded as an international crime, for which its authors, 
high statesmen though they be, may have to pay the final penalty, 
may cause them to manoeuvre long enough for position to give 
peaceful processes time to work. But the effect of Nuremberg 
on the future may be left till it is demonstrated by events. The 
immediate effects are obvious and far-reaching. Eleven of the 
prisoners in the dock will die. Four of the others receive what 
are specifically or in effect life-sentences. Two will be imprisoned 
for twenty years and one for ten. Why the soldiers are to pay 
heavier penalties than the sailors, and why one sailor goes to 
prison for twice as long as the other, are questions which it is 
valueless to ask, though in fact study of the judgement read on 
Tuesday morning supplies sufficient answers to them. As for the 
acquittals, one sentence from the judgement justifies them to 
the full. Whatever offences the three men now freed may have 
committed they were not proved to have committed offences falil- 
ing within the four corners of the Charter by which the Court 
was governed. In regard to Schacht, “the Tribunal,” said Lord 
Justice Lawrence, “comes to the conclusion that this necessary 
inference [that Schacht was privy to the Nazi aggressive plan] 
has not been established beyond a reasonable doubt.” Here is 
a basic principle of English jurisprudence. The prosecution un- 
folds its case, supported by all the evidence it can muster ; the 
prisoner makes his defence and calls his witnesses ; and the Bench 
decides, not on any narrow balance of probabilities, but on whether 
the case has been established “ beyond a reasonable doubt.” Only 
if it has does a conviction follow. For the Nuremberg judges to 
have ignored that salutary rule would have detracted gravely from 
their high repute. 

But from the general judgement further consequences follow. 
Since the Reich Cabinet, the Sturm-Abteilung (S.A.) and the 
High Command are declared not to have been criminal organisa- 
tions, members of those bodies against whom as individuals no 
charges lie can, it would appear, claim release from the prisons 
or camps in which they are at present segregated. On the other 
hand, every member of the Nazi Leadership Corps, the Schutz- 
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Staffel (S.S.), with some exceptions, and the Gestapo is liable to 
prosecution on the mere ground of membership of those sinister 
bodies. Here a different procedure is involved. Whatever trials 
there may be will be conducted in the four zones of occupation 
separately and by courts constituted by each Occupying Power. 
In the British zone the function, it is understood, is to be handed 
over to existing courts, but there is no present indication that 
the Americans, French and Russians will take a similar course. 
The Russians, as the entirely proper and legitimate dissenting 
judgement of the Soviet member of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
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indicated, and as was in any case to be expected, adopt a ste 
attitude towards everything Nazi than the three other All z 
Uniformity, therefore, neither in procedure nor in sentences 1 ' 
be expected. That is regrettable. A single inter-Allied wil 
like that at Nuremberg, or a single carefully-appointed Tribungj 
of German judges, would, on the whole, have been preferable, 
But this is no great matter. The remaining trials are altogether 
subsidiary. The great work has been done at Nuremberg, and 
in a way which reflects unqualified credit on all concerned—the 
German defence counsel not excluded. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT who during the long recess have 

almost forgotten that they are Members of Parliament will get 
their memories back on Tuesday when the House reassembles for the 
fag-end of its first session. The Prorogation, followed immediately 
by the opening of the new session, will mean a short break early 
in November. But apart from: the introduction of a little pleasant 
pageantry it will have little effect on the course of business. As 
to that, the pace seems likely to slacken a little. The National 
Health Service Bill has still to pass the Lords, and they will no doubt 
send it back with various amendments, which may or may not be 
accepted. But no one expects any serious clash here. The promised, 
or threatened, measure on the nationalisation of transport is hardly 
likely to see the light before Christmas, and when it does the present 
Minister may not be in charge of it. That and other possible Minis- 
terial changes, indeed, look like being more interesting than any 
impending legislation (except the little measure for the termination 
of the Nelson annuity, which Mr. Dalton has up his sleeve). Specu- 
lation runs at once up against the fact that it is much more easy 
to see what offices might profitably be vacated than to see who could 
advantageously fill them. Mr. Attlee may have hidden talent at his 
disposal, but he has not much obvious talent, except for Under- 
Secretaryships—and it is principal, not subsidiary, offices that need 
filling. The appointments, if and when they come, are likely to 
have a pleasant air of the unexpected. 

* * +o * 

Now, I suppose, the rather drab and extremely German court- 
house at Nuremberg will revert to its normal uses. The white- 
helmeted guards will go, the ear-phones be put in store for some 
international conference, and the prison-cells turned over to lesser 
occupants. One question of some importance remains unanswered, 
or if the answer has been given I have never heard it. What is to 
happen to the unique collection of captured German documents that 
played so large a part in the conviction of several of the prisoners— 
initialled as many of them are by Hitler, Keitel, Jod! and other 
Generals and Admirals? Like everything at Nuremberg, they were 
technically in the custody of the Americans, but clearly no one Allied 
nation has a special title to them. They might properly be deposited 
with the International Court of Justice, or at the headquarters of 
the United Nations, or, if the future destiny of Germany were 
sufficiently certain, somewhere in Berlin. On the whole, this last 
possibility can be ruled out. But an authoritative statement about 
the documents would be timely. And in any case, I hope one or 
two of them will be reproduced not only in the official report of 
the trial, but in the unofficial, or semi-official, and more popular 
volume with whose preparation Mr, Whecler-Bennett and Mr. 
Patrick Dean have been entrusted. 

7 * * * 

It may be taken for granted, I think, that the whole question of 
the future of War Agricultural Committees will be called in question 
both inside and outside the House of Commons in the next few 
weeks. The Odlum case in Wiltshire, and the strictures passed by 
the judge on various members and officials of the County Agricul- 
tural Committee in the libel action brought successfully by Mr. 
Odlum against the chairman of the committee, have very usefully 
compelled attention to the committees and their activities. Their 


existence depends on Defence Regulations, which is unsatisfactory 
at this time of day, and they undoubtedly did useful work in war 
But in many counties they are a perpetual cause of 


conditions. 





obstruction and irritation to the average farmer, who generally knows 
more about the capacities of his own land than a stranger, and who 
can ill find time for filling up a multiplicity of forms which he an 
ill understand. Cases in which farmers have been compelled » 
carry Out a committee’s instructions at clear financial loss are far to 
numerous. A maximum yield from English agriculture in the yea 
ahead is imperative, but it does not follow that Agricultural Com. 
mittees are the bodies to secure it, and secure it justly. 
* * + * 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge did well to draw attention, in 
his address to the Senate on Tuesday, to the fact that the University 
is short of lodgings for about 1,200 undergraduates because about 
1,200 civil servants have been planted on the town as staffs of the 
regional offices of no fewer than nine different Ministries—a number 
which, I believe, is likely to be increased. Now administrative 
decentralisation may be a good thing ; I am quite ready to believe tha 
it is; and Cambridge may be both a convenient and an agreeable 
centre for civil servants in the Eastern Region. But it is not th 
only possible centre; Bury St. Edmunds and Colchester sugges 
themselves as alternatives. It is, indeed, one of the few towns in 
the country which ought in no circumstances to be called on to 
suffer this invasion. The University is being urged to take as many 
ex-Service men as possible ; but for the civil servants it could take 
over a thousand more than it can take as things are. The Barlow 
Report, indeed, urges that the number of undergraduates in the 
universities of the country be doubled in ten years. Is the Gover- 
ment to press this policy, or as much of it as practicable, on 
Cambridge and at the same time maintain administrative provisions 
which leave Cambridge helpless? This is really a case for Cabinet 
consideration and decision. 

* * * * 

Football poo] firms are breaking no law, but their activities are 
plainly anti-social, and the more that gets impressed on the public 
mind the better. On the methods of pool-touts the paragraph | 
published last week has produced more information. One smooth 
tongued young man in a hotel in a golfing-centre made the naturl 
approach by a transition from one game to another. In the wild 
of the Highlands two luminaries of the great profession were encoul- 
tered, who volunteered the information, that they were “ working” 
the farms of that remote region. Meanwhile, Messrs. Littlewoods, d 
Liverpool, one of the chief firms in the business, are evicting som 
thirty firms from a block of buildings, which Littlewoods purchased 
in 1940, in the centre of Glasgow—which suggests that the pool’ 
rake-off is not inconsiderable. Glasgow, it appears, does not takes 
good view of English firms which evict Scotsmen. 

* * * * 

Both the readers and the staff of this journal will have learned wit 
relief that conditions in the printing trade are back to norma, 
and deliveries should once more be regular. Into the rights and 
wrongs of the disagreement I will not enter, beyond observing thi 
the one outstanding point—the question whether the working week 
should be 42} hours or 43} was a singularly narrow one on whic 
to base a “no overtime ” decision which involved the whole weekly- 
publication world in grave difficulties. However, the whole issut 
has been cleared up now, largely, I fancy, through the efforts of 
Mr. Ness Edwards, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry o 
Labour, in the absence of the Minister, and peace in the prinung 
industry for a considerable period seems assured. JANUS. 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY 


FEW weeks ago, exchanging a word or two with Mr. Bevin in 

the Members’ Lobby, I told him, with no very serious intent, 
that I thought he really ought to take Orders ; as the Rev. Monsignor 
Bevin, in full canonicais, he would look tremendously impressive. 
surprisingly (though there was perhaps no occasion for surprise) 
the answer came, “TI nearly did once.” I pursued the matter no 
further, but hardly knew how much to make of the answer ull I 
aad a new book, Bevin,* by Trefor Evans, published in the last 
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iew days. An interesting passage there records that the mover of 
+ vote of thanks to Bevin at the Trades Union Congress at Norwich 
in 1937 Observed that “ the Church suffered a great loss, and this 
novement experienced a great gain, when the earliest aspirations of 
Ur, Bevin came in conflict with his intellectual honesty.” I am 
not quite sure that that is the real reason why there is no Rev. 
Emest Bevin (not Rt. Rev., for the Established Church would never 
have acquired him) today. He did attend adult schools and he did 
become a local preacher—Baptist, not Methodist—when he migrated 
from a Devonshire farm to a Bristol restaurant before he was 
twenty-one. What blocked the path to the Ministry was not so much 
intellectual questionings as the grip of the Labour movement on his 
imagination and a sense of the mission its demands imposed on him. 
But foundations count. The local preacher phase links the Foreign 
Secretary with the best of the old-time Labour leaders who won 
consistent appreciation and respect from political opponents as well 
as friends. There are those who put politics and principle in 
different categories. There are others who believe no politics are 
scund that are not based on principle. Bevin’s past as well as his 
present fixes him in the latter class. : 

Till 1945 it was obvious to everyone that, if ever the life of Ernest 
Bevin came to be written, it would be the story of a Labour leader 
pure and simple, and a typical one—the most formidable and effective 
iype—at that. But the obvious is not always the last word. The 
last fifteen months have made Bevin one of the great figures of the 
world. He was always that in his own by no means limited sphere. 
He is that now in a sphere that has no limits at all. There is a 
surface parallel between Arthur Henderson’s translation to the Fore'gn 
Office and Bevin’s. Both had had a lifetime’s experience in negotia- 
tion—with emplovers, with trade-union members, with trade unions 
in other countries—which constituted no bad training for the 
ceaseless negotiation of diplomacy. But Henderson had had five-and- 
wenty years of the House of Commons when he went to the Foreign 
Office ; Bevin had had no more than five. That gave Henderson a 
real advantage, and he turned out one of the best Foreign Secretaries 
of recent times. Bevin is the bigger man of the two, and he has 
harder problems to cope with than Henderson. History has still to 
pass its judgement on him, but he has little cause to fear it. 

The Foreign Secretaryship might have meant a new start for 
Bevin. In a sense, of course, it did. But the essential fact about 
his transition from one office to another, as this new Life of him 
instructively demonstrates, is that, so far -from deviating, he kept 
straight on. Not only did he exhibit the same qualities—patience, 
pettinacity, vigour, resolution—as had carried him through a genera- 
tion of Labour storms, but along half-a-dozen lines of policy he has 
been preaching as Foreign Minister doctrines that, almost unnoticed, 
he had been proclaiming at Labour Congresses decades earlier. His 
estimate, at the Edinburgh Conference of the Trades Union Congress 
in 1927, of the methods pursued by the Russian Trade Union Move- 
ment, with which the. T.U.C. was trying hard to co-operate, is 
pointedly relevant in a wider connection today. So is another speech 
he made the same day at the same conference. It was an astonishingly 
comprehensive and instructed review of the whole field of foreign 
affairs, and it pivoted on a resolution that he moved and carried: 

“That, notwithstanding the political divisions of Europe, this 
Congress instructs the General Council to further, through the 
international organisations, a policy having for its object the 
creation of a European public opinion in favour of Europe 
becoming an economic entity.” 








* Alien and Unwin. Ios. 6d. 
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It was a considerable advance, but an entirely logical advance, from 
that which led the Foreign Secretary last December to astonish the 
House of Commons by calling for “new study for the purpose of 
creating a World Assembly, elected directly from the people of the 
world as a whole for whom the Governments which form the United 
Nations are responsible.” You may think that a sound move or not 
(personally, I take the negative view), but jt at any rate demonstrates 
the consistency of Bevin’s processes of thought. It is fair, moreover, 
to add that Mr. Eden spoke in the same debate to substantially the 
same effect. 


That raises another point of importance. The Fore‘gn Secretary 
is rather dangerously applauded by his political opponents, and much 
less dangerously attacked by a section of Labour Members, for follow- 
ing broadly the same line in foreign policy as his predecessor. That, 
indeed, gave rise to the wittiest observation of the present Parliament 
when .Mr. Oliver Stanley (of course) observed that “the Right Hon. 
Gentleman has evidently been attending a revival of that fine old 
play, ‘The Importance of Being Anthony.’” The explanation is 
simple and reassuring. Neither Eden nor Bevin—nor for that matter 
any Labour or Conservative Foreign Minister of the last twenty 
years—was ever thinking of pursuing a party foreign policy. Bevin 
is apparently expected to. A Socialist Government, his critics insist, 
should pursue a Socialist foreign policy. Bevin’s answer, if he deigns 
to give one, is that a British Government should pursue a Brit:sh 
foreign policy. He is no Imperialist, but never for a moment is he 
indifferent to this country’s legitimate interests or unmindful of its 
place in history. Our foreign affairs are in safe hands. After speaking 
on foreign affairs somewhere last week I was asked why no one was 
prepared to say a firm “No” to Russia. I answered that I had no 
reason to think the present Foreign Secretary found any difficulty 
about the pronunciation of that monosyllable. But the Foreign Secre- 
tary has his own technique. At a recent meeting of the four Foreign 
Ministers M. Molotov indulged in a diatribe of more than ordinary 
vehemence against the British Empire and all its works. Bevin was in 
the chair. The Russian delegate, having fired off his last sentence, 
leaned back with a gratified sense of achievement and waited for the 
rejoinder. It came. Mr. Bevin observed genially, “I am sure M. 
Molotov feels very much better now that he has got that off his 
chest. . . . I think we were discussing Clause 45. I suggest we 
get on with it.” They got on with it. 


One other link between past and present is of more than ordinary 
interest. Nothing in Bevin’s career as a Labour leader won him 
greater fame, or more deserved, than his handling of the dockers’ case 
before the Court of Enquiry presided over by Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline in 1920. In massive sentences he depicted the conditions 
under which those thousands of Lord Shaw’s teilow-citizens and his 
own were living. With deadly cross-examination he exposed the weak 
points in the employers’ case. He was forthwith christened “ The 
Dockers’ K.C.,” and the compliment has stuck. That was twenty- 
six years ago. When he went to the Foreign Office last year he 
took the report of the Shaw proceedings with him and made all 
the chiet officials read it. “I want you to remember,” he told them, 
“that these are the kind of people you have to represent at home 
and abroad.” He did more. Thoroughly impatient though he is of 
party criticisms of able and loyal officials guilty of the offence of 
going to the same school as the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
President of the Board of Trade, he thinks a little more might be 
done for their education still. So he has taken several of them, a 
couple at a time, with him when he has gone to address Labour 
meetings in the provinces, with the idea, of course, of introducing 
them to more of certain sides of life than they encounter between 
home, the club and Whitehall. 


Lives of the living are rarely very successful, and the opening 
chapters of this particular biography are, frankly, silly. But the 
story of how Bevin began, and rose to be what he became in the 
Labour movement, was well worth telling for its bearing on what 
he is in his present office. He has no doubt made mistakes there, 
though I have to admit that on the one occasion when I was sure 
he had, I found afterwards that the mistake was mine, not his. 
He had a complete defence to criticisms levelled at him during a 











debate in the House, but it would have spoiled negotiations then 
in progress if he had disclosed it, so he cheerfully disappointed his 
friends and let his enemies think they were scoring. When he 
does make a mistake, it will be something big, for there is nothing 
on the small scale about the Foreign Secretary. There is a 
bigness about his personality which impresses itself in private con- 
versation as much as on the floor of the House of Commons. Most 
of the problems he has to face need handling in the largest way. 
That is the way they are being handled. 

































































HAS RUSSIA CHANGED ? 


By PAUL WINTERTON 
HE reception accorded in many quarters to Stalin’s latest pro- 
nouncement was a symptom of the political illness from which 
the world is suffering. Ihe sentence which made the biggest head- 
lines was, of course, the one in which Stalin said that “the danger 
of a new war does not ex'st at present.” That so many people 
should have been profoundly relieved by such a statement—despite 
the careful qualification—merely shows how little the basic real:ties 
of the present situation are understood How could there be a war 
at present? In spite of the extreme talk about the desirability of a 
“ preventive” war in a very restricted American circle, nobody 
believes for a moment that this is likely. Such a war would be morally 
indefensible and politically impossible. Even if we accepted the 
theory that Russia, left to discover in peace the secret of the atom 
bomb, would one day involve us all in a third world war in which 
civilisation would perish, there would still be no preventive war 
today. 
Nor is there the least likelihood that Russia, by overstepping the 
bounds of what is tolerable, will at present provoke war with America 


and Britain. Stalin knows perfectly well that in a one-way atomic 
war his régime would suffer immediate and certain disaster. This 
should have been plain to us before he made it clear in words. The 





real danger was not that there would be war, but that Russia would 
get her wav without war. That danger, such as it is, remains. M. 


ct, changed the existing situation sin- 
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ree more back-breaking Five-Year Plans Returning Soviet 

are talking too much about what they have seen and heard. 

There dangerous tendency to indiscipline of thought and action. 
Consequently, a new purge is launched—still on a minor scale 
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cepted. We do not know to what extent the generals have been 
ved. Is it true—or is it false—that Marshal of the Air Force 


Novikov is in jail? Art least we know, from official Soviet reports, 
the Party being purged again. We know that fresh attempts 

re being made to uproot nationalism in the Ukraine ; we know that 
¢ ating i is blowing over the personnel of the collective 
We know that the least unorthodoxy in literature is being 

[ hed with an unparalleled rigour, and that the most creative 
‘ the Union are falling like ninepins before the Party flail 


All this means one thing, that the régime is afraid, and is striking 
é ore at potenti ypposiuon 
Is this domestic atmosphere conducive to, or indeed compauble 
with, a détente with the foreigner? The answer must be “ No.” This 


the time when the lump of Soviet opinion has to be conditioned 


a new loyalty and unity, not leavened by co-operation with the 


West News reaching me from Moscow suggests that there has 
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never been so thorough a boycott of the British as now - 
swift reprisals against Russian citizens unwise enough to frate 

Study of Russia’s internal crisis certainly does not lead us to a 
a new era of international understanding and friendship, a 


never such 


Has anything changed in the international sphere to breathe any 
breath of life into Stalin’s words? Again, the answer must be “ No? 
As far as we can see, Soviet intentions abroad have not altered an 
has the technique of pursuing them. As I write, the Soviet ard 
is still blasting away in a score of languages and dialects against 
British and American imperialism. Its tone could hardly be more 
venomous and strident if we were in a state of war. There is not 
the vestige of an attempt to understand or explain or objectively 
analyse our actions ; it is the propaganda of abuse and hate. Russia 
expansionist drive has not been called off. Pressure is stil] being 
maintained in Persia ; the heat is still turned on Turkey ; the plas 
to set the Greek border aflame is being pursued ; the Chinese Com- 
munists are being backed against Chiang Kai-shek in spite of a 
written undertaking to the contrary. If Soviet policy appears to 
have been less successful recently, it is not through any weakening 
in Moscow, but because Anglo-American firmness is bearing fruit 
on the frontiers and the ideological battle with Communism js no 
longer going by default. 

In two matters in particular, ranging from the important to the 
vital, Stalin’s words and deeds are utterly at variance. He denies 
that the policy of Communist Parties outside Russia is dictated 
from Moscow, yet in half a dozen capitals of Europe the seats of 
power are occupied by well-known and faithful Soviet henchmen 
who for years were trained in the Moscow Comintern school 
Then there is the crucial and overriding subject of the atom bomb. 
There was never an odder collection of comments than Stalin’s 
this subject. Like the official Russian observer at Bikini, he thinks 
the atom bomb “not so big.” But that is by the way. What ar 
we to make of the confident assertion that “the application of the 
atom bomb will be forbidden.” Who would infer from that tha 
Russia had just rejected the Baruch plan for atom control, the first 
practical and realistic scheme for taming the monster? Is therea 
change of policy here? Is Russia on the point of making a stupendous 
volte face on the atomic issue, and accepting world control—effective 
world control—with all its implications? That indeed would revolu- 
tionise the international scene, and make us all start thinking again 
from the beginning. 

Once more the answer unfortunately must be “ No.” One of the 
absolute fundamentals which cannot be ignored in any useful assess 
ment of the Soviet role in world affairs is that the Kremlin can never 
agree to any effective machinery of international security. For if 
it is to work, such machinery must involve some loss of national 
sovereignty, some measure of international inspection. The present 
Russian régime will never, can never, subject itself to such inspection 
To do so would be to inaugurate a new Revolution, to end a politial 
A new Russia would have been born. A tyranny would have 








The clash between Soviet Russia and’ the West, which is the curse 
and deadly Aanger and challenge of our age, has arisen from positive 
radical causes. The dogma that Communism must and will destro 
capitalism and imperialism, and that nothing else will, is cardinal 
to Soviet teaching, and is unlikely to change this side of counter 
revolution. The belief that there will be a third world war one dé, 
if not “at present,” is general in the Bolshevik Party. Finally, feat, 
the great breeder of wars, is endemic in the régime. The handil 
of men who rule Russia are afraid ; afraid of the people, scartd 
of each other, afraid, perhaps, of their own consciences. They knos, 
as so many foreigners are still reluctant to believe, that their régim 
is built on oppression. They hold their position by force, perhaps 
precariously, and they fear that the outside world will tilt the balance 
against them. That is why they want to keep Soviet Russia a clost? 
community ; and that is the chief obstacle to co-operation. 

In times as dangerous as these, it is the constant duty of everyont 
to look for the least sign that the situation is improving. To brush 
aside honest overtures, to cast doubt on sincere intentions, to ignor 
the slightest hint of a real change of heart would be criminal. But, 


equally, to be hoodwinked by mere words would be folly. 
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The first task for the heirs was to organise themselves and other 
members of the Imperial family who had certain claims. The family 
was widely scattered. Many of them were suspicious of any attempt 
to “interfere” with their inheritance, and it was some time before 
an agreement was reached and the necessary funds for the great fight 
ahead were obtained. By 1934 all was ready, and an approach was 
made to the British Government, as one of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, to ask for a favourable response to the appeal 
of the heirs for the protection of their rights as private citizens. 
The negotiations were protracted into 1936. 

The British Government found themselves, not for the first time, 
awkwardly placed. Many of the properties lay in territories which 
were, or which had in the immediate past been, under their man 
datory rule. In Iraq alone, which had recently been given complete 
independence in a form which ignored possible claims on the late 
Sultan’s estates, the whole question of oil-rights would be affecte 
Not only had the Sultan owned many of the oil-producing areas, but 
he had acquired working and had spent some £200,000 


concessions 


developing them. The safest thing to do was to play for time. 
The Government accordingly replied to the heirs that no support 
could be given to their claims until such claims had been sserted in 


a Brit 


ish court of law. 





George V brought the same response. the hei 
the long road to justice impeded with delays and obstacles 

In 1937 a test action was 4 ought against the Palestine Government 
to claim an interesting property of about 1,000 acres in the vicinity 
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claim to the property, there was nothing to show any legal grounds 
for this before an English president 
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excitement whicl © the disturbances and terrorism 
of 1946. —and there were many who had 
serious reasons d both inside and outside Palestine 
—were busy wit! i It was openly asserted, in an en- 
deavour to bias Moslem op that the heirs h ad struck a bargain 
with the Jews, to whom they were said to have traded their rights. 
Nothing could have been further from the truth. heap heirs heme 
selves were staunch Moslems, closely connected with the Caliphat 

and with some of the leading Mohammedan houses of the aan 
The Government were clearly apprehensive that the cession of so 


Arab, sy 


much valuable property to Moslem, and therefore mpathisers 
might compromise them with the Zionists. 

The case lasted for several days, and it was a 
before judgement was given. This time it was 
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claim through the Turkish courts to properties which were part of 
their inheritance from Abdul Hamid in Turkey. Again there was 
some difference of opinion between judges, as a result of which a 
plenary session of the Court of Cassation was called to decide the 
matter. After full deliberation this court decided by a two-thirds 
majority that “it has been permitted to transfer to the heirs of 
Abdul Hamid the properties appearing in his name on the Cadastre, 
which he had acquired w:th his own funds.” 

Whatever arguments lawyers of other countries may produce, it 
is now clear that the Turkish Supreme Court of Justice has openly 
acknowledged the heirs’ right to property which had not in fact 
ever passed into the legal possession of the Turkish Government. 
Under the Treaty of Lausanne the successor States of the Turkish 
Empire acquired no more rights to such properties than could be 
derived from the Turkish Government itself, and any legislat‘on for 
the confiscation of private property was forbidden by the Treaty. It 
would therefore seem that the whole position will now have to be 
reviewed by the Governments most of whom base a 
substantial portion of their legal code, and especially that part relat-ng 
to property, on the old Ottoman law. 

Meanwhile, the heirs, who for many years have seen a large fortune 
eluding their grasp, have once more had their hopes revived. The 
amount of the fortune is almost beyond calculation ; but, if the back 
dues for twenty-five taken into account, the total must 
exceed £1,000,000,000 sterling. Obviously, the full realisation of this 
sum is out of the question. The majority of the heirs have been 
living in circumstances bordering on penury, and would be only too 
glad to come to a reasonable settlement which would enable them to 
pass the rest of their days in comfort. The future still remains in 
doubt, but the slow wheels of justice seem to be moving steadily 
towards the heirs, who may one day claim that their story will rank 
beside the most romant'c of those of men who have sought other 
legitimate fortunes in the remote corners of the world. 


THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
By R. G. D. ALLEN 

HE index of the cost of living calculated by the Ministry of 

Labour touches the people of this country more than any 

It is not that the housewifé refers to the 





concerned, 


years are 


other statistical figure. 
index before shopping ; she knows for herseli that prices have risen. 
But the amount of money she has to spend depends on the index 
figure if she is the wife of one of nearly 3,000,000 workers whose wages 
and salaries are on a cost-of-living sliding scale. The present index 
is still based on 1914, and trade unions are pressing for a new cost- 
ol-living calculation. The Minister of Labour has set up a com- 
mittee to advise him on the question of revising the existing index. 
Any change is certain to spread, via wage adjustments, throughout the 
economic system. It is important, therefore, that we should be clear 
on the nature of the present index, on the extent to which it fulfils 
its purpose, on whether it is desirable and practicable to re-model it. 

In the official phraseology, the index is designed to show the “ in- 
crease in the cest of maintaining unchanged the standard of living 
prevailing in working-class families prior to August, 1914.” It does 
not measure the increase in the cost of living resulting from the 
fact that living standards have risen, and (we hope) will continue 
to rise, above the level of 1914. The average working-class family 
today needs more money to spend than its counterpart of 1914 
reasons ; prices are higher and the standard of life has 
improved. The index attempts to measure the price effect alone ; 
it is an index of retail prices for a given standard of living. It 
should be supplemented by another index showing the extent to 
which the standard has risen, the increase in the volume of con- 
sumption. The cost-of-living index, therefore, is intended to 
measure price changes, and its title is misleading. (In the United 
States the name of the index has been changed from “ cost of living ” 
to “consumers’ prices.”) It specifies how much more money is 
needed now to buy exactly the same things as were bought in 
1914. This is what is meant by the official phrase about main- 
taining the “ standard of living.” 


for two 


The whole concept of the index assumes that the consumer has 
complete freedom of choice to buy what he used to have or to 
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switch, as he pleases. This is perfectly reasonable in normal ti 
but goes by the board under present conditions of rationing, pri 
control and subsidies. In examining the case for revision thenetens 
we should look first at the position in 1939 and then introduce rs 
present complications. There was every reason to revise the index 
in 1939, and, in fact, a reconstruction was then in hand. The existin 
index had certain technical defects even with its limited object 
and at the time of its introduction. The passage of time inevitably 
raised further difficulties about pricing exactly the same things ag 
were in the shops in 1914. The standard of living to which It 
refers, that of the average working-class family of 1914, became 
far below the current average. ‘That is, the objective of the inde 
even if achieved, had become inappropriate ; it measured somethj 
in which we were no longer really interested. Since changes ; 
prices affect different classes to varying extents, the index woy 
show a different figure—perhaps higher, perhaps lower—if revis 
to apply to the current standard of living. By 1939 the time wa 
fully ripe for the introduction of a new index. 

Are the arguments equally powerful in 1946 2? Many items in thd 
index are rationed or otherwise limited in supply and, in general 
these items have become cheaper relatively to the others—e.g,, be 
cause of subsidies. With free choice, therefore, consumers would 
buy more of the rationed and less of the other items. In fact, they 
are limited to less of the rationed goods than in the fixed budgey 
used in the index. To maintain their standard of living, they we 
forced to buy much more of the relatively dear goods and services 
off the ration. The cost of living in this sense is higher than under 
free choice, and it is estimated that the official index may be 5 w 
10 per cent. too low. But this is a passing phase, and it is not work 
while changing the index on this,score alone. 

The possibilities are three: to undertake a budget enquiry in 
1946-47 and to base a revised index on it; to revise the inde 
immediately by use of the budget of the average working-class family 
determined in 1937-38 ; to maintain the existing index. In each 
case, a change would be needed in some years’ time, when a more 
normal budget can be obtained as a base for a more permanent 
post-war index. Let us take up first the purely statistical arguments 
Against the first course, we can say that it gives a budget appropriate 
to present unusual conditions but most unsuitable for applying w 
the pre-war period ; it breaks continuity. Against the second course, 
we can maintain that the 1937-38 budget is little more appropriate 
to present conditions than that of 1914; it certainly includes mor 
“luxury ” items which have risen greatly in price, but it also contains 
more rationed items which can no longer be bought freely. In fact, 
there is no solution to immediate problems ; no practicable index 
can be devised to compare the present abnormal conditions with 
those of pre-war days or of the years to come. On balance, then, 
the third course, though defeatist, is preferable. 

Statistical arguments, however, are not decisive. The cost-of-living 
index has been projected on to the plane of general economic and 
political policy and must be considered at this level. It has been 
the deliberate policy so to subsidise the basic items of consumption 
as to stabilise the existing index at’ minimal cost in subsidies 
Indirect taxes, such as the excise on tobacco and the purchase-tit 
have been increased since 1939. Costs of production have mset 
Both tend to push up the cost-of-living index. To keep it down, 
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items which have large weights in the index and which are now 
scarce in supply. There is a net gain to the Treasury, since indirect 
taxes produce revenue out of all proportion to their effect on the indes, 
while subsidies cost little in relation to their influence on the inde 

On general grounds the first possibility, that of a budget enquily 
in 1946-47, can be rejected as a practical proposition. The cost 
would be regarded as too high for the limited use of the results 
The choice, then, lies between the other two possibilities, 
whether or not to change to the 1937-38 basis immediately, with 4 
consequent rise in the index estimated at 6 to 7 per cent. A good 
deal depends on the policy to be adopted towards subsidies, the}? 
removal of which (it is estimated) would raise the index by about 18 
per cent. It will be safest to assume that they will be removed 
gradually as supplies return to normal in 1947-49, and that thereys 
















































nal times, J yill be some offsetting reduc#on in indirect taxes (e.g., the purchase 
ING, price figx) in the same period. Let us assume, further, that there will 
therefore, fy, no change in the basic prices of commodities. Let us assume, 
Oduce the finally, that the index continues to be used in wage-adjustments. If 
the index the index were changed immediately to the 1937-38 basis, the course 
e €Xisting of events would be somewhat as follows. The index, now 132 per 
Objective fl ent. of September, 1939, would rise at once to about 140 per cent. 
inevitably Then, over 1947-49, the index would rise to a level around 155 per 
things afl ent. as subsidies and indirect taxes are reduced. Finally, by 1950, a 
Which it fl gew budget would be determined and the index revised ; the effect 
> becamell ¢ this change cannot be estimated, but it seems just as likely that 
he inde the index would be reduced as increased. Wages would vary in the 
omMethingll gme direction, though not to the same extent. That is, there would 
1aNges ig hy an immediate rise, followed by further rises to a level which 
CX WOUull gight or might not be maintainable after 1949. On the other hand, 
f revise gthe present index is retained, the first eftect would be a gradual 
time wall ge in the index over 1947-49 to a level around 145 per cent. The 
groduction of a new index by 1950 would then raise the figure, 
Ms in the ertainly well above 145 per cent., but perhaps not as high as 1§5 
| general per cent. Wages would rise similarly, gradually or at long intervals 
~¢.g., bell ¢ first, and then substantially with the introduction of the new index. 
rs would Clearly there is room for disagreement and friction over the appro- 
fact, they priate policy to follow, and it is difficult to reach an unbiased 
d budgerl adgement. It may be agreed, however, that the major object of 
they ard eonomic policy in the next three or four years is to expand exports 
| serviced ad to balance our international account. This will depend on 
an underfl aports remaining relatively cheap, particularly as the present sellers’ 
be § wi market gives way to a buyers’ market. An immediate change to the 
ot worth 1937-38 base in the cost-of-living index may not be in line with such 
a policy since it would raise wages certainly earlier and probably 
quiry in@fhigher than under the alternative scheme of retaining the existing 
he indexffindex. Some sacrifice in the standard of living scems inevitable 
ss family @in the difficult years ahead ; perhaps the simplest way will be to 
In each keep the present index of the cost of living, bad as it is known to be 
/ a more as a measure of the rise in prices. 
‘Tmanent 
gument PARIS STREET 
Per ryan By LEN ORTZEN 
lying to HEAVY courtyard door groans open, two or three shutters 
| comm clatter back against the wall high above the roadway, a rag- 
ropriate f picker shuffles out of a narrow, dark alley and rummages unsuccess- 
les mote # fully in an almost empty dustbin. The two street cleaners have left 
coniails tthe narrow part of the street behind them, and are pursuing the 
In fact, flowing gutter-water through the broad market-place, where the 
¢ indes # fatened cabbage-leaves and squashed fruit and bits of paper of the 
ns With B yevious day are floating slowly forward. The street stirs to the 
¢, then, tarp noise of clopping wooden soles and the soft sounds of 
__ §suffling slippers and the metallic clash of shop grilles being 
f-living fi mised. A small queue is already protruding from the door of the 
nic and Bi baker’s shop, and a warm appetising smell of new bread is wafted 
as been Hout to the street. Most of the people in sight, women with curlers 
impt8 Him their hair, children yawning, a few men without collars, are 
ibsidies. Harrying long thin lengths of bread back to their courtyards and 
vase-tik Balleys. Two stout women leave the baker’s shop together, each 
e rise. @sufing a sheet of ration-tickets into a purse choked with official 
down, Bards and permits. 
lied ©} “And now it’s bread that’s gone up in price, madame. What's 
re now @iie use of putting up wages?” 
indirect f “These politicians of ours ought to do a week’s shopping. Then 
> indes, Hihey'd have some idea of what was happening.” 
index. J The two bistros in the broad part of the street have opened their 
nquily Poors unnoticeably. They both look lonely and pathetic, with 
he cost heir faded, cracked brown paint, dusty windows with old advertise- 
results ts for drinks that no longer exist. An old car rattles over the 
s—i.e,, obbles and jerks to a stop outside the first bistro. A well-dressed 
with @ Man greets the shirt-sleeved patron and hurries with him into the 
4 good flim recesses beyond the counter; they whisper secretively, and 
es, the [Mysterious small bundles change hands. 
out 18 | SRC shops are all open now, except the one butcher’s which 
moved f00ks as though the owner has overslept. Outside the provision 
there#ops hang boards on which are written two lists of foodstuffs. 
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One list is headed “Nous Avons”; the longer list “Nous 
Manquons.” Several white-coated shop-assistants are writing, here 
on a window, there on the pavement, brief advertisements such as: 
“ Milk Powder on Free Sale,” “Cream Cheese Without Tickets,” 
“Register Here for Rum.” Outside a grocer’s with a box of eggs 
in the window marked “ For J2 and J3 tickets, 5 francs each,” an 
assistant is writing “Eggs on Free Sale, 16 francs each.” Full 
street-barrows are lining the pavement, and already the leaders of 
the daily invasion of women shoppers from the surrounding quartier 
are reconnoitring the possibilities of the market. The street is 
fully awake as suddenly, it seems, as a clockwork mechanism oeing 
set in motion. Women of all ages carrying large, battered, two- 
handled bags containing empty milk-cans, empty wine-bottles, old 
newspapers and bulky purses are arriving in the market from both 
narrow parts of the street. Short queues are forming everywhere. 
In each provision shop the assistant at the flat-topped cash-desk, 
unceasingly busy with scissors and small coloured pieces of paper, 
dictates the slow movement of the increasing queue. The stall- 
holders rake at their coloured mounds, and ask each customer for 
newspaper that they fold and twist into cornet shape. There is a 
lively movement concentrated here, a flourish of shopping-bags, 
a questing tour back and forth across the street, a giving and 
taking of money and ration tickets. Only the queues seem static, 
as they become longer; but the chatter of the women dominates 
the other sounds. 

“T’ve sent my two children to the country—to their grand- 
mother’s in the Vendée,” a woman says to her neighbour. “They'll 
get plenty to eat there.” 

“ Certainly more than they get here, madame—and cheaper, too.” 

An anxious woman turns to the one behind. “Would you keep 
my place for me, please? I’ve got a place in the queue at that 
vegetable stall, and it’s moving up faster.” 

A little girl runs from a courtyard, cuts through a queue that 
winds round two stalls, and enters the first bistro. She asks the 
patron if he is interested in buying ten pounds of butter at five 
times the controlled price. He turns to his only customer with a 
despairing gesture. “You see,” he says. “The dairy never has 
any butter, but the concierge opposite has ten pounds. It’s about 
time our administrators learnt how to administer.” Then he turns 
to the girl and arranges to buy four pounds from her mother. “On 
se débrouille, tout de méme,” he explains, not without pride. 

Meanwhile the queues are disappearing, and the shoppers dis- 
persing, as with the outside of a theatre just before the play begins, 
The provision shops shut their doors, displaying a notice of a 
three-or-four-hour closure ; the barrows are trundled away over the 
cobbles, their places being taken immediately by a spread of sun- 
shine. The old paper-seller on the corner unwraps some long 
sandwiches, and eats them impassively as she watches the returning 
workers drop in bundles from the backs of packed buses. These 
people hurry along the street, some of them going into the baker’s 
and emerging with lengths of bread before continuing to clop over 
cobbles to their courtyard or cul-de-sac. The hot sun at last finds 
a way into the narrowness of the street, and slowly sweeps the last 
band of shade from the broad market. Suddenly an old car swerves 
round the corner, and skids to a stop outside the first bistro. The 
well-dressed driver swiftly carries a wooden crate from the car, 
and then returns promptly to pass a second into the hands of ths 
patron. As the car dashes away it seems to have awakened the 
street again. There is a squeaking of shop doors being opened, 
a bumping of barrow wheels, a brisk movement of gathering shop- 
pers and an increasing chatter of conversation. The stallholders 
rub out the chalked prices of their fruit and vegetables to replace 
them with lower figures. The queues are shorter, except at the 
dairy where the second supply of milk for children has just arrived. 
The patiently queueing women still find much to discuss. 

“T’ve spent all morning queueing at the Samar. They had some 
of that utility clothing on sale at last, you know.” 

“ My poor madame, how your feet must ache! What’s it like ? 
Is it any good?” 

“Oh, it’s all right. It’s cheap enough. 
madame! Too much uniformity.” 

“If you want to buy 


But it’s all the same, 
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the hairdresser,” puts in a third woman. “He’s got an assistant 
who makes up shirts from a choice of materials—and no tickets to 
give, of course.” 


The stallholders sell the last of their little piles, and trundle 
away their barrows one by one, leaving in the gutter a loose untidi- 
ness to which the shop assistants add their contributions. Shutters 
clatter back into place, and iron grilles fall with a rattle and a 
bang. Shopkeepers and the last of their clients hurry away home- 
wards. The street seems to hesitate for a few moments, silently, 
as if listening to the departing invaders ; then a few windows open 
and a mixture of gay, vivacious radio tunes floats downwards. 


The shadows creep down the street, curling into courtyards 
already dusky. Suddenly a loud bleating as of an animal in pain 
startles the street. The noise insists, increases, and then a police 
van skids round the corner and stops outside the first bistro. Two 
policemen beat on the closed door; two others hurry into an 
adjacent courtyard. Shutters clatter back here and there; yellow 
beams of light make rectangles on the cobbles ; a few people patter 
into the street, but remain a respectful distance from the police van. 
The two policemen come out of the courtyard with the patron 
of the bistro. The van darts away, bleating into the night. “ Enfin! 
But he’s had a good run,” the small group of people says among 
itself. “He must have made a pile already in the black market.” 
And they suddenly disappear. 

The yellow rectangles abruptly vanish, and the street seems to 
settle down with a sigh. From the entrance to an alley a restless 
voice disturbs the silence and makes it more apparent. “ Non, pas 
ce soir, chéri. Suis fatiguée.’” A church clock strikes many times. 
Two policemen stroll slowly over the cobbles, their batons swing- 
ing whitely in the darkness. One of them kicks a squashed potato 
into the gutter, to join the other debris that will be washed away 
the next day. 


BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT 


By M. H. MIDDLETON 


UT if only Britain could ventilate it as well! If you’re really 
interested, take a “ season ” and visit a section at a time. Don’t 
try to see everything in one glorious do-or-die effort, because, if you 
do, you will not only become fuddled with an excess of observation 
but will find yourself a prey, when you reach the last section, to an 
almost overpowering desire to slip between the non-existent sheets 
of the air-conditioned bed of the future and manipulate the handy 
control-panel to produce a suitably cooling temperature. Although 
Britain Can Make It covers, they say, only about one-fifth of the floor 
space of a pre-war British Industries Fair, it seems likely—and 
deservedly so—to draw at least five times as many visitors. It will be 
a pity if exhaustion overcomes all but the most tenacious before the 
final sections are reached, for these include some of the most interest- 
ing material, and the exhibition as a whole is, I suspect, the best of its 
kind that London has ever seen. 


It is frustrating of course. One may study, as one progresses from 
display to dazzling display, the growth of a curious inversion. At the 
outset one’s neighbour, eagle-eyed and unconvinced by the alleged 
need to balance our imports and exports, may be seen to fasten upon 
every neat little card which says “ Available Soon” or “ Available 
Later”—as opposed to “ Available Now ”—with a snort of dis- 
approval. At a later stage of the exhibition, however, it will be found 
that he or she no longer appears to expect an article to be for imme- 
diate sale or actual use. One young lady, whom I chanced to overhear, 
was positively upset because a pair of shoes on view were available at 
her local shoe-shop now, while those swinging on a garden seat, for 
example, may be seen to be wearing expressions of devil-may-care 
audacity or downright guilt. In point of fact quite a large proportion 
of the 6,000 or so articles displayed are already available in some 
measure in the home market—or will be so by Christmas. The 
remainder are acting as our ambassadors overseas, and provide, of 
course, the primary reason for Westminster’s—or Whitehall’s—new 


interest in design. 
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One may find in Shakespeare’s sonnets a line which refers to “A 
made tongue-tied by Authority.” Never was this less true of Autho: ~ 
in the form of the British Government than today, and the Council ¢ 
Industrial Design—the sponsors and organisers of the present exhibj 
tion—provide an important part of the evidence to the contrary, Th 
organisation was set up less than two years ago with the object of 
promoting “ by all practicable means the improvement of design jp 
industry.” On the one hand it is hoped to lead industry by example: 
on the other to stimulate public demand for better goods, In this 
their first big public display, they’ve certainly gone to town. It 
be said, indeed, not unfairly, that the setting is more brilliant thay 
the jewel. Mr. James Gardner and Mr. Basil Spence, the chief desi 
and chief architect respectively, have done their work admirably 
There are slips here and there—the massive plaster affair in 
women’s fashion section, trundlingly revolving its ungracious jj 
away, is the major blunder—but for the most part no opportuni 
has been lost to employ the most varied and spirited means ¢ 
presentation. The resultant atmosphere is exhilarating. Particy 
I liked the sections devoted to toys, ¢ravel and sport. 


The exhibition commences with the transition from war to peac 
from Spitfire to saucepan, from inflatable dummy 6-pounder to 
inflatable armchair you can pack away in your suitcase. Through 
hall imaginatively demonstrating the main materials at the mode 
designer’s disposal, one passes into the hurly-burly of the good 
themselves. Furnishing and dress fabrics mostly excellent (note t 
developments in the cotton fabrics in regard to texture) ; some g 
pottery ; some good glass (china interesting for the application ¢ 
lithographed designs) ; packaging nicely demonstrated (the grocer} 
where grandmother went shopping especially fetching) ; kitchen ang 
household machines and utensils getting more ship-shape, mor 
sensible, more foolproof all the time (what joy amongst us men whe 
the combined switchboard-fusebox becomes available); shoes and 
men’s clothes, most of the furniture, of high quality ; typography 
and book-production excellent if incomplete ; toys—well, if you value 
your sanity, go to any lengths to keep from your children this revel 
tion. Of course, there are gaps—designed carpets and rugs, for 
example. “No good alarm clock,” said my neighbour ; and women’s 
clothes are mostly shocking. But on the whole the standard is high 
And the general verdict? British craftsmanship is as excellent 
ever—the more so as a result of technological advances. Design 
is unadventurous but traditionally progressive. Colour is being used 
better than I can remember in my lifetime. 


The exhibits have been chosen by the various committees of the 
Council of Industrial Design with great care. It now remains to k 
seen whether the public response to Britain Can Make It will fore 
these manufacturers to reconsider the whole question of design 
Good design seldom costs more than bad design, and I for one am 
convinced, that other things being equal, the public will buy th 
object that the more fittingly serves its essential purpose, looks good 
and feels good—in other words that design pays. Let me quote = 
support the experience of M. Jean Lurgat concerning whose tapestries 
I wrote a week or two ago. In 1939 M. Lurcat settled at Aubusson, 
where there were then some hundred weavers employed. By inter 
esting other contemporary painters in his project, he was able to 
call upon the best modern design. Today, after a period in which 
one might have expected the whole scheme to have collapsed com 
pletely, there are four times as many weavers at Aubusson along, 
and a2 tremendous revival of the craft is in progress elsewhere. So, 
although Britain Can Make It is good, I feel we can yet do better. 
I think we shall, and I’m looking forward to the 1951 Exhibition 
with great hopes. 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” — Air Mail Edition 


THE SPECTATOR, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 
for six months. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. Of 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 





HE many political and economic difficulties which now beset 
the British Commonwealth and Empire Commonwealth and 
Empire would, even in the days of our maximum power, have 
demanded the greatest national unity and the utmost governmental 
discretion. In dealing with these problems our fathers would have 
taken it for granted that in defending British rights and interests they 
, aH were adopting a policy which would commend itself to the vast 
cious Jif jority of their fellow-countrymen. Yet today, although it is 
gtundantly clear to what extent British rights and interests are in- 
yived, there are many sincere and even admirable people who 
jnagine that to defend British interests is in some manner reactionary, 
yhereas to further Russian interests is progressive and good. The 
fussians themselves are deterred by no such inhibitions; in every 
qarter of the globe they are persistently advancing their own 
iterests, often in complete disregard of the engagements into which 
tley have themselves entered as of the wishes of the populations con- 
crned. Thus whereas the Soviet Government and their associates 
pursue a policy which is constant, co-ordinated and relentless, we 
eve to the world an impression of uncerta:nty of purpose, hesitancy 
it action and division in counsel. To a large extent this is quite 
irevitable, since it will be many years before we have struck the new 
tulance between our essential requirements and our capacity to safe- 
guard those requirements. For the moment our actions are bound 
to be empirical, and it is for this reason that our princ’ples should 
be overt and constant. Few things would be more dangerous than 
for us at this stage, which is assuredly a stage of transition, to 
formulate a rigid policy or to occupy any positions which are not 
absolutely essential to hold. We are thus fortunate in having as our 
Foreign Secretary a man who combines soundness of principle with 
imperturbability of conduct and with that greatest of all diplomatic 
assets, the gift of patience. Under his pilotage we may well traverse 
ellent af his stormy stretch of sea and be able to refit eventually in calmer 
Design waters. 

ing used * * * * 
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It is to be regretted, therefore, that among Mr. Bevin’s political 
supporters there should be some who contend that he is pursuing a 
“right-wing policy.” He is, in fact, seeking, in the face of formidable 
dificulties, to construct a policy which is neither of the right nor of 
the left, but which aims at achieving stability through material im- 
provement. Few British Foreign Secretaries have been as aware as 
he is of what might be called the sedative influence of an enhanced 
sandard of living. To him those strategic, and even political, con- 
siderations which loomed so largely in British foreign policy in the 
past are of less urgency, and of less ultimate importance, than the 
aeation of conditions which will enable the more restless areas of 
Europe to achieve a higher degree of economic welfare. His long- 
tm policy is thus original and creative rather than traditional ; it 
snot fair to judge him only by immediate actions in situations which 
be has inherited from the past and in many of which, owing to no 
fault of his own, he is placed in a false position. I should say that 
of the seven or eight Foreign Secretaries whom I have known, and 
with some of whom I have been in close association, Mr. Bevin is 
the one who looks furthest ahead. It may well be that, in our un- 
predictable era, his long-term policy, being shrouded in the mists 
pt the future, may seem somewhat nebulous ; it may well be that it 
S one which it is difficult at this stage to define in any but implicit 
erms; but it is a long-term policy none the less, and as such it 
hould be furthered by all men of good will. And meanwhile we 
hould accord him our confidence, our sympathy and, above all, our 
patience in the truly horrible perplexities which he has now to face. 
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Of all these perplexities, perhaps the most distressing is that 
Few people who know anything 
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forcibly at the time of the E.L.A.S. putsch. Few people could deny 
that our attempts thereafter to establish a Government of the left- 
centre in Greece were disinterested attempts. Few people could 
deny that, having once accepted the principle of a plebiscite on the 
Monarchy, we were obliged to abide by the result. Yet the fact 
that we were unable at any given moment to break the unhappy 
chain of circumstance has now placed us in a situation which is not 
only false but highly invidious. We are being edged into a position 
in which it will appear to all the world that British forces are being 
maintained in Greece not for the purpose of preventing massacres, 
but for the purpose of preventing the Slav bloc from reaching 
Salonika. And it would be ingenuous, and quite useless, to pretend 
that the Aegean has not become an area of grave strategic competition 
between the West and the East. The Russians will accuse us, of 
course, of supporting a Monarchist-Fascist system for purely im- 
perialistic ends. There are many, even of our friends, who will 
credit that assertion. And whereas, along the whole northern frontier 
of Greece, the Yugoslavs, the Albanians and the Bulgars can foment 
serious disturbances, without any independent investigation of their 
complicity being permitted, the slightest counter-action on our part 
will be patent to the whole world. 


- * 7 * 


We must expect that before long the Yugoslavs, the Bulgarians 
and even the Albanians will unite into a Federation extending from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea and affiliated, in spirit if not in the 
letter, to the Soviet Union. We must remember that the distance 
which separates Salonika from the Yugoslav frontier is not more than 
fifty miles. The war of nerves which the Slavs have been able to 
direct against Greece and Turkey is therefore based on formidable 
realities. If we are to steer through these reefs without damage, we 
must accord the Foreign Secretary our united support. And if 
we are to do this, we must remind ourselves frankly of the principles 
involved. It is not a British interest that the Eastern Mediterranean 
should fall entirely under Russian domination. I do not see that 
this is a discreditable admission ; it seems to me a realistic admission 
of a geographical fact. It is necessary also (and how strange it is 
that it should be necessary!) to remember that, when all others failed 
us, Greece remained our staunch ally ; that Albania under its present 
Communist dictatorship is an artificial anomaly created and main- 
tained by the Slavs; and that Bulgaria has been our enemy, and 
Russia’s enemy, in both the German wars. Our support of Greece, 
therefore, is not only a strategic necessity but a moral obligation. To 
allow these quite simple and incontrovertible issues to be clouded by 
doctrinal affections or prejudices is to ignore necessities which are 
absolute necessities. And if Russia is to understand that our attitude 
in this matter is a determined attitude, then there must be no 
sniping at Mr. Bevin behind his back. 


* * * . 


I do not question that the Slavs have a good claim to an economic 
access to the Aegean. The Yugoslavs before the war did in fact 
enjoy extensive port facilities at Salonika. The Bulgarians were 
offered similar facilities at Kavalla and Dedeagatch, but preferred 
to nurse their grievance. How well do I remember a discussion 
which took place on this subject between Lord Curzon and M. 
Stamboliisky, the Bulgarian peasant leader! Lord Curzon was 
always attracted by rugged, massive people, and he took an immediate 
liking to Stamboliisky. He urged him in the utmost amity to accept 
the economic outlet which the Greeks had offered: Stamboliisky 
insisted that he must have everything or nothing. When he left, 
Lord Curzon accompanied him to the lift and placed a friendly 
hand upon his shoulder. “ai expliqué,” the Bulgarian Minister 
in London said to me afterwards, “au Prés.dent du Conseil que ce 
geste-la était rare pour un lord.” “Et quel lord!” I answered. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Shephard Show.’’ Devised by Firth Shephard. 
Theatre. 


THE silver gleams, the napery is spotless, there are lots and lots of 
courses and the fare can hardly be described as less than sumptuous. 
But the cooking is English to a fault; though it has many solider 
virtues, this show lacks style. The sketches are only fairly funny, 
and they are sandwiched between experiments in romance which, 
though carried out with conviction and efficiency, fall short of that 
kind of alchemy which the occasion demands. But no evening can 
be wasted over which preside Messrs. Richard Hearne, Eddie Gray, 
Douglas Byng and Arthur Riscoe, and when they are on the stage 
the fun—though in a world which so strenuously invites satire or 
caricature, it seems more aimless than it need have been—is always 
fast and furious. Collectively they are at their best in a pantomime 
scene, dominated by Mr. Byng’s Principal Boy, simpering and cur- 
vetting under the Bile Beanstalk. Incidentally, I think Mr. Eddie 
Gray leads his colleagues by a short and addled head. 

In the romance department Miss Marie Burke is a tower of 
strength, and the chorus is a good one. But is a microphone really 
necessary? Is it the actors’ lungs or the audience’s ears which are 
thought to have deteriorated? Pay-as-you-earn may be a necessary 
refinement of fiscal technique, but I find it hard to believe that earn- 
as-you-sing is the right formula for even not very good music. 

PETER FLEMING 


At the Princes 


CINEMA 


“ The Big Sleep.’’ At the New Gallery and the Tivoli. “ L’Atalante.”’ 

At the Academy. The New London Film Society. At the Scala. 
THE first cycle of gangster films, which began with Scarface and 
continued relentlessly for some years, could claim, in addition to the 
thrills and horrors, a definite moral purpose ; the organised hooli- 
ganism of the gangster was shown in conflict with the organised 
order of the community, and in the last reel the community won. 
The second cycle, which was presumably signalled by The Maltese 
Falcon, has developed rapidly a glossy, violent and completely amoral 
outlook—*“ the philosophy,” to quote Rex Warner, “of the moral 
anarchist, of the individual asserting himself against general stan- 
dards which seem too weak to restrain him.” ‘This indiv:dual moral 
anarchy—the disease of this century—is the basic root of Fascism 
and other symptoms of the disintegration of the liberal outlook on 
which much of Western civilisation was originally based. These 
films of violence, and not least The Big Sleep, are typical of our 
general malaise, and one begins to wonder whether their complete 
abandonment of standards would have been as acceptable in 1939 as 
it is today. 

The trend is worth keeping an eye on, particularly since this film 
is even glossier, more violent and more amoral than its predecessors. 
It is brilliantly directed and photographed. It moves with breath- 
less speed. The acting is admirable. The dialogue (Raymond 
Chandler and William Faulkner are among those credited) is of an 
unusually high level of humour and crispness. With the exception 
of an aged general, who lives charmingly in an orchid-house after a 
mis-spent life, there is not a single person in the film to whom any 
reasonable sympathy could be extended in any circumstances by 
any normal citizen. There are murders—by bullet and poison— 
blackmailings, and personal violence of a type notorious in German 
concentration camps. And I have to admit that I enjoyed every 
minute of it, as will most people, I suppose. But that is not neces- 
sarily an excuse for its production. The stars, by the way, are 
Humphrey Bogart, at his toughest, and Lauren Bacall, at her silkiest 
and sulkiest. 

Even those who were stung to scorn or fury by Zéro de Conduite 
should take the opportunity of seeing L’Atalante, which was Vigo’s 
last film. It is in many ways a much more mature piece than Zéro 
de Conduite, and if it lacks the élan of the earlier film, this is com- 
pensated by the characterisation, which is much more solid, and by a 
considerable tenderness which never becomes mawkish or sentimental. 
It is a story of barge life. A young bargee marries an even younger 
girl, The slow and rather isolated life of the canals gets on her 
nerves, and she begins to build up a phantasy about the glamour and 
pleasure of life in the towns and cities beyond the canal banks. Her 
husband is very jealous—even to the point of objecting, with furious 
violence, to her visit to the little cabin of the aged barge-hand (played 
to ultra-perfection by Michel Simon). Then, near Paris, her 


phantasy seems to come true, to take wings. A strange bewitching 
young man on a be-ribboned bicycle—a fairy prince, a magician, a 
commercial traveller in fact. 


She runs away. Her remorseful hus- 
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band searches for her in the cafés and dance halls 
reconciled, and returns io the Jife of the canals. 
Again, and unrepentantly, I call attention to the PUrity of Vigo’ 
filmic conception, to his genius for presenting the world to “ 
subjective terms, in terms of the secret and not the public life of 
human being. Note the opening sequence of the wedding - 
satirical, partly an uneasy exposition of a would-be happy =~ 
with a shadow over it. Something is not quite right. The y us 
bride is lost and much bewildered. All this in nuances nothi 
explicit, none of the sledge-hammer, I’ll-see-you-get-the-point tech. 
nique of the ordinary cinema. Again, the scene between the gi 
and the old man in his crowded little cabin. His delight in sho 
ing her his curios, the gradual timid glow which breaks through he 
unhappiness, and then the vicious, wanton destruction of the cahj 
by the husband—all this is not like conventional film technique, 5 


3 She is foung 





































how like life, not merely as we observe it, but as we feel it! T 
The Vigo season at the Academy is an admirable adjunct to ee 
season of French films at the Scala which has been organised by th vac 
London Film Society, together with an interesting exhibiti fobi 
arranged by Cavalcanti. The enterprise of the Society has bea “ 
fortunately matched by its success, and its forthcoming winter season °°” 
which opens on October 13th with All Quiet on the Western Fron vord 
will provide a first-class (and enjoyable) study course of the bes ondi 
American films of the past fifteen years ; and how good that best js offes 
Basi. Wricur, 9“ 

uma 

smite 

ART dur 

Housinc Mr. Topolski is like caging a whirlwind. One almog . 
ati 





expects the Leicester Galleries, like a Disney shack containing Donal 
Duck in a tantrum, io suffer from the tumultuous vigour within 
None of your niminy-piminy stuff here ! Humanity seethes acrog 
a world canvas, the emotional impact heightened with every flashing 
brush stroke, every nervous scribble. Vitality is an admirable quality 
in itself and doubly so in a grey world of austerities. And yet? 
Topolski the roving reporter—was it really like that or has the news 
been distorted just a litthe ? That tabloid headline—is it really ‘ 
warranted ? And Topolski the painter—does the vitality only serve 
to conceal a lack of discipline ? Do form and formal values go by 
the board too frequently in an essentially hit-and-miss technique? 
My own feeling is that the passing years will cause much of the 
rhetoric to sound hollow, many of the apocalyptic visions flam- 
boyant. What, then, will be left? The most enduring qualities of 
his great gifts may be found, to my mind, in his drawings, where the 

need for documentation has imposed its own discipline. Here, in they 
faces and figures of the famous and the dispossessed, may be found 
brilliantly displayed a witty and profound grasp of character anf. 
that sensitive, expressive line which is his own especial handwriting | 

Gwen John’s talent, as revealed by the memorial exhibition of her 
work at Messrs. Matthiesen’s gallery, was of a very different order 
A pupil of Whistler, friend of Rodin, Rilke, Maritain, she did work f- 
which has been overshadowed in this country by that of her brillant}. 
brother, for she lived abroad and was disinclined to exhibit. Neither 
was she greatly interested, one gathers, in the work of her contem- 
poraries, and her own drawings and paintings reflect the resultant 
sequestration from the extremes of the last half century. They revedl 
a sensitive nature of great integrity, fine in the French sense, gentle 
and womanly. The best of her drawings of children catch exquisitely 
an elusive pathos ; her greatest achievement, fittingly, is her own self- 
portrait, which is a minor masterpiece. 

Other current exhibitions include some breezy watercolours and 
gouaches by Roland Suddaby at the Leger Galleries (you can almost 
smell the grass after the shower) ; some very personal work by Vert 
Cuningham at the Adams Gallery ; pastels and drawings by Jos¢ 
Herman which catch one aspect of the Ystradgynlais miners that 
form his subject with considerable authenticity, and work, all executed 
before 1921, by William Ratcliffe, a founder member of the Camdea 
Town Group—both these at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanod; 
while the Phoenix Gallery is showing paintings by a group 
youngsters at cut-price rates between three and fifteen guineas apitce. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 


of Vigo’s 

it Bs 

life of th JAPANESE CAMP CONDITIONS 

ng, pa giz,—I have heard today from a friend who was interned with me in 


PY even, the civilian camp at Singapore, and who has lately returned to her work 


‘he young§ :, Malaya. | should like to bring the following passage from her letter 
sy Nothing ip the notice of your readers: “The Japanese who were in charge of 
INL, tech. camp have just been tried, and I do think that the sentences are 
a the gi jymentably, disproportionately, severe, and I hope they may be mitigated : 
in sho hangings for Tominaga (the camp commandant), Kawazai and Kobiashi ; 
Tough he fe for Suzuki, and seven years for Myamoto. I can’t see that it does 
the Caby ay good to have this savagery continued indefinitely.” 

nique, DY 7 should like to stress that my correspondent was the elected (not 
spointed) head of the women’s section of the camp for a time, from 
act to ye : ve Ri > esnaidien Peels ’ 
: yaich post she was deposed by the Japanese on a trumped-up charge (by 
ed by th fobiashi), and later she spent five months in the full rigours of Gestapo 
exhibit inprisonment outside the camp ; so she is not likely to have sentimental 
has es pejudices in favour of our enemies. I should also like to endorse every 
ve Ba yord of her criticism of these sentences. Though our camp was not 
4 Toni 


onducted according to international law, and there was much preventible 
gffering and gross overcrowding, by comparison with many enemy 
iternment camps all over the world our treatment was comparatively 
jumane and living conditions were tolerable. We always had sufficient 
snitation, an adequate though erratic water-supply and electric light. 
(ur death-rate was remarkably good, even by the standards of normal 
lie, and the children did well and were kindly treated. Men and women 
rlatives were allowed to see each other once a week, to write to one 
mother every day and to send each other parcels if they wished. There 
were from time to time minor acts of brutality on the part of individual 
dunken sentries, but no organised official violence within the camp, 
n “horror stories” and no cases, as far as I ever heard, of permanent 
ot even severe injury from beatings. As an example, on one cccasion 
a party of drunken sentries invaded one of the men’s huts at night, 
fell over some of the inmates who were sleeping on the floor and knocked 
some of them about, not seriously. This was reported next day to the 
commandant by the camp committee and an apology demanded from 
the sentries concerned. They were at once ordered to apologise, which 
they did, adding that “especially they apologised to all those men who 
i never been drunk ”! 

We had a very good library, weekly entertainments for a large part 
of our internment and an efficient if makeshift hospital, staffed by our 
wn doctors and nurses. If men who conduct a camp as comparatively 
decently as ours was conducted are to be punished on the same level 
a those responsible for extreme brutalities and grossest neglect, there 
is no inducement to maintain any standard of humanity at all. In 
thinking of the trial of the camp officials, I had assumed that Tominaga, 
the commandant, would get a sentence of about seven years, and his 
subordinates in proportion ; of these, Kawazai was regarded by all the 
imernees as only partly sane. It should also be explained that, though 
Tominaga was connected with the Gestapo, he was not responsible for 
the sufferings of “Gestapo prisoners,” who were all persons removed 
out of the camp to the Kempetai prisons in Singapore. I think that 
any responsible internees who retain any sense of proportion must agree 
with me that the sentences are disproportionately savage, and in the 
imerests Of British justice and self-respect I hope they will be recon- 
sidered —Yours faithfully, Mary THOMAS. 

Sadler’s Edge, Bourton-on-the-W ater, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


BREAD-RATIONS AND GERMANY 


bR®;—Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a United States of Europe has some- 
hat overshadowed the basic idea of his Zurich speech that now is the 
ime for a “blessed act of oblivion” for the vanquished and “an act of 
th” by the victors. Only an act of faith can break “ the sullen silence 
fi despair” in Germany. It is not for us to preach to our Allies, but we 
an at least do something to show the way. The British Control Com- 
ission has announced that the coming winter will be as difficult as the 
st for the German people, and in some respects more difficult with cold 
d the possibility of epidemics as the most serious problem. The resis- 
nce of the population to disease has been lowered by a year of privations, 
d their morale has suffered from many disappointments. Hope for the 
mediate future must depend on the prospects of obtaining food, fuel, 
othing, and housing material, and of these food is the most pressing need. 
Such being the conditions, an early end of bread-rationing in this 
ountry will undo the good impression which its adoption created. The 
unation of our harvest means the loss of thousands of tons of grain. 

loss can be made good either by importing more, which will mean 
corresponding reduction in the supplies available for Europe, or by 
ontinuing to save bread and flour, which will mean some sacrifice but 
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THE EDITOR 


no positive hardship. If the Government are determined to end the 
rationing of bread, they can at least sponsor an appeal to the public and 
the bakers to co-operate in a scheme of voluntary saving which will 
keep down consumption to approximately the present level, and so set 
free supplies for those whose need is far greater. The value of a gesture 
of good will will not be limited to its direct effect on the German people ; 
it may prove to be the beginning of the answer to Mr. Churchill’s warning 
of the infinite misery to which Europe may be doomed unless, as he 
says, some sovereign remedy can be found which will as if by a miracle 
transform the whole scene.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 
Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


Sir,—To those whg know anything of the scheme for so-called Church 
Union in South India, the article about it in The Spectator of Septem- 
ber 2oth is not only markedly one-sided but sadly lacking in candour. 
Let anyone turn to the Official Scheme, 7th edition (not readily obtainable 
in this country), and what will he find? The document shows that it is, 
in itself, an amazing exposition of anything but union concerning the 
Creeds, the Sacraments and the Ministry among the high contracting 
parties. It would be hard to find a more illogical declaration upon which 
to rest the authority of any organisation intefided to present a united 
front, and to teach and function with a united voice. It is significant, too, 
that this official scheme has never yet, in some districts of South India, 
been circulated and submitted in print to native Christians actually 
involved in the scheme. Again, the unfortunate manner in which negotia- 
tions have been conducted at times, and the tactics of some representatives 
of the “churches,” would hardly be considered to be open and above 
board by any representative body_of either sportsmen or business men. 

Then the very fact of the proposed trial-run, for the period of no 
less than thirty years, for the amalgamation of the differing bodies (for 
union it is not, in any sense of the word) is hardly reassuring. If Church 
Union in South India has really been negotiated, thrashed-out, and voted 
upon ‘with such overwhelming agreement, as we are told, why not have 
union now, and have done with it? The fact is, that what the word 
unity stands for in such vital matters as the Creeds, Sacraments and the 
Ministry, is, as yet, far from being a fait accompli among the various 
groups of Christians in South India. They simply do not accept a common 
basis of faith and order. In the circumstances, as far as Anglicans are 
concerned, whether in India, or in this country, the proposals as set out 
in the South India Scheme cannot, in honesty, be accepted, since they 
are explicitly and flagrantly in conflict, not only with the actual words 
(and not a paraphrase) of the Lambeth-Quadrilateral, but with the very 
princip!es laid down in the formularies of all Anglican bodies in communion 
with the See of Canterbury. 

Unity among Christians is indeed most desirable, and by all means let 
them pray and confer and work for it, under God, not only in South 
India but here in Great Britain and in all the world, but let Christians 
be quite sure that they work for Church union which is unity indeed, 
well and truly based upon the essential foundations of historic Creeds, 
the Sacraments and the Ministry of the Apostolic Church.—Yours faith- 
fally, Epwarp LEACH. 

Thorpe Malsor Rectory, Kettering. 


WARSAW AND GENERAL ANDERS 


S1r,—General Anders and seventy-five of his officers have been deprived 
of their Polish citizenship by the Government now residing in Warsaw. 
In normal times and under a normal Government regarded as a national 
hero, General Anders has a standing in the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of his fellow-countrymen compared only to General Eisenhower's 
in America and Field-Marshal Montgomery’s in this country. It is 
characteristic of the Warsaw administration that it should apply a law 
of 1938 “on activities detrimental to the State.” ‘This law, enacted by 
the pre-war régime in Poland, has always been severely criticised by 
all democratic elements in Polish political life. In applying this law 
the present administration proves that in the struggle with its enemies 
it will use any weapon, irrespective of its source. While attacking the 
1935 Constitution as “ undemocratic,” it at the same time applies a law 
which can indeed be described as an undemocratic one. 

General Anders has served his country well, and is still serving it. 
History will prove the rights and wrongs of this struggle between puppets 
raised by foreign strength and men who are still able to express their 
true opinions, General de Gaulle during the war also was deprived of 
French nationality by the foreign-sponsored Vichy Government. This 
made no change. whatever in his attitude towards the restoration of 
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freedom in France. Nor will this present action by the foreign-sponsored 


Warsaw Government alter one whit the attitude of General Anders 

towards the rebirth of freedom and independence in Poland, by means 

of the restoration of her pre-war frontiers and a democratic and freely- 

elected Government.—Yours faithfully, Z. NAGORSKI. 
43 Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


BRITISH WIVES AND GERMAN HOUSES 


S1r.—Your comment on Mr. London’s letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 20th wishes away a very real source of distress. I have known 
many recent cases of German families being ordered to quit their houses 
—required ultimately for soldiers’ wives—within forty-eight hours, 
leaving behind all furniture, regardless of such details as impending births 
in the family. The German Wohnungsamt is then, as you say, responsible 
for finding alternative accommodation—which will consist, in the average 
bombed town, of a damp cellar hitherto regarded even by German 
standards as uninhabitable, or of a flat already occupies’ beyond capacity. 
Eviction is necessary, but the way it has been effected was not. Most 
Germans so treated—with no hope of improving their accommodation 
except by a lucky demise among their relations, or of recovering their 
furniture till the end of the occupation—find it harder to square this 
with our declared principles than any other feature of Military Govern- 
ment since the war.—Yours faithfully, D. E. VINEY. 
4 Downs Hill, Beckenham, Kent. 


REPATRIATION OF P.o.W.s. 


Sir.—Under the heading Prisoners of War in your Notes of Septem- 
ber 20th you write: “ There is in fact no justification for keeping any of 
them . here at all sixteen months after the end of the war.” Is this 
rather sweeping statement justified, and does the Note appreciate fully 
the position of the British farmer? As a result of the evil that the 
Germans wrought, our Government is calling upon British farmers to 
continue, if not increase, their war-time effort. The amount of British 
labour is inadequate, and many of our men are overseas (again because 
of the Germans’ actions). Surely we have every right to demand that 
the Germans do all that is possible to ameliorate the distressing circum- 
stances which they have brought about, though our demand may be 
tempered by humanity and expediency. Also do not let us too readily 
forget what our lot would have been had the Germans won.—Yours 
faithfully, G DALYELL OF THE BINNS. 

Linlithgow 

[Germans are, of course, most useful in agriculture; they would no 
doubt be equally useful in the building and various other industries. But 
that does not form a justification for keeping them here sixteen months 
after the war ended. The fact that the Allies have chosen to defer a 
definite peace with Germany certainly does not justify this continued 
detention.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


PRAYERS AND THE WEATHER 


Sir,—Miss Winckworth and your other correspondents may be interested 
to know that Saint Agobard, writing in the ninth century, in his Absurd 
Opinion of the Vulgar Touching Hail and Thunder denounces those 
who “claim the power not only of controlling the weather, and securing 
fields from harm, but also of bringing about hail and thunderstorms.” 
He calls them “ Tempestarii.” Our relation to God, he adds in another 
treatise, must be “direct and without the intervention of physical 
objects.” (De Grand. vil, p. 272). This was written in the alleged 
“age of superstition,” not in the twentieth century.—Yours faithfully, 
Postbridge, Devon. HENRY SLESSER. 
[This correspondence The Spectator.] 


BRITISH “REFUGEES” IN ENGLAND 


S1r.—There are a couple of thousand Britishers here who fled from 
Germany before the war. Some even managed to come to this country 
during the war. There are many British widows of Germans and British 
women who have lost touch with their German husbands now prisoners 
in Russia or Poland. Most of these women and their children are 
underfed and destitute. They have no legal claim on us, but surely 
a moral one. As for the Britishers who arrived in England, some found 
jobs, mostly unsuitable, usually temporary; they are losing them as 
demobilisation proceeds. Many are supported by public or private 
charity. All have lost their homes, belongings and sources of income, 
either by confiscation, bombing, robbery or other means. Some are 
entitled to pensions, royalties, interest, rents, claims on debt, mortgages, 
&c., in Germany None is entitled to an old-age pension here; none 





is now closed.—ED., 


allowed to write to Germany on business matters, still less to go there 
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and look after his affairs, or even succour German relations (Th 
majority of the married men have German wives.) ; . 
Is it not time that something were done to help these, our own people? 
True, they can register their claims with the Custodian of Enemy Property 
Board of Trade). Doubtless many have, and the forms . 
in pigeon-holes. Let us hope that there will not be 
so-called settlement of claims such as occurred after long time after 
the 1914-18 war. Now those British “refugees” who need assistance 
could be helped if an instalment were paid on bona fide claims, and thy 
become self-supporting and self-respecting again, or their lot improved 
Incidentally not a few would come off Public Assistance and so spare the 
tax-payers’ pockets. Perhaps the best way to settle the problem would 
be for them to get together and form an association to look after their 
interests and urge action.—Yours faithfully, L. Hamittoy. 
77 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 


THE ARMY AND CLASS “B” RELEASES 


S1r,—One answer to Brigadier Low’s question, in his article of Septem- 
ber 20th on Recruits for the Army, as to why there is practically no 
voluntary recruiting at the present time, is supplied by J. W. Cheetham 
in his letter in the same issue, drawing attention to the unfairness ip 
the administration of Class “B” releases for students. The facts with 
regard to “B™ releases appear to be as follows: On July rst last, unde 
direction from the Ministry of Labour, the universities submitted their 
lists of candidates for “B” release, drawn from approved groups with 
recognised qualifications. Many of these who were in this county 
have been demobilised for weeks, but others—three months later, ané 
a week before term commences—have not heard a word, nor have th 
universities been informed whether they may or may not expect them 
It may be official incompetence or callousness, or it may be that the 
writ of the King’s Government, through the Mnistry of Labour, carrie 
in this country but does not run in the unit commands abroad. The 
fact of the matter is, there are few men who believe they can expect 
fair treatment in the armed forces. These forces are a necessary evil in 
war-time, and, under the compulsion of patriotism or fear, we sacrifice 
to them our freedom, our individuality and our expectation of considerate 
treatment. It will take more than Field-Marshal Montgomery’s speeches 
to break down the natural antipathy of an Englishman to sell what 
individual rights he still retains as a civilian —yYours faithfully, 
Lower Popeley, Liversedge, Yorkshire. H. W. Epwarps. 


A.O.S. POSSIBILITIES 


Str,—Mr. Graham Watson’s article dealing with the A.O.S. (The Spec- 
tator, September 13th) interested me, as I have recently been demobilised 
and passed through the Tavistock Square Headquarters of the A.OS. in 
search of a job. The idea is good, and there are obviously great possibilities 
in the scheme, but like “ Ex-Service ” writing in your issue of September 
20th I was not impressed by the organisation as I saw it. In April of 
this year I went to A.O.S. and asked for an interview with the aim of 
finding a job to commence as soon as possible after my demobilisation on 
June 3rd. I was informed that no interviews were granted until after 
demobilisation was completed. In my case this rule meant seven weeks 
wasted, as the Air Ministry had granted me leave until my demobilisation 
In June I was interviewed and recommended for a post. In September! 
was informed by a proforma that I had not been selected. Three weeks 
later came another proforma suggesting anether vacancy. I fail completely 
to associate typed proformae with the personal touch quoted by Mr 
Watson. 

Fortunately I had heard of the Officers’ Association Employment 
Bureau run by the British Legion, and it was they who, within two days 
of my interview, secured me a further interview with my prospective 
employer which was quite successful The interviewing staff of the 
Officers’ Association engendered a feeling of confidence, and were most 
courteous and helpful, unlike that of the A.O.S., who gave me the 
impression that nine years’ service in the General Duties Branch of the 
Royal Air Force, plus qualifying at the Staff College, was a handicap 
rather than an asset when looking for a job. Finally I found that the 
interviewing officers at the A.O.S. tended to regard applicants as possible 
vacancy reference numbers only, whilst the Association took a real and 
sincere personal interest in finding the best possible employment to suit 
the applicant.—Yours faithfully, G. P. WILDISH. 

Sealand, Manorbier, S. Wales. 
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PLANNING AND HERRINGS 


Sir,—May I make a belated reply to Sir Murdoch McKenzie Wood's 
observations in The Spectator of September 13th? The fundamental 
error in Sir Murdoch’s argument lies in his assumption that “ full catch- 
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jng capacity * can be assessed accurately. The fact is that a fleet of 
200 herring drifters may go to sea one night and catch little or nothing. 
On the following night fifty boats may go out and land 1,000 crans. 
The behaviour of the herring, individually or in shoals, is, in the present 
entific knowledge, completely unpredictable. A slow but steady 
advance is being made in methods of detection of shoals ; but mere 
detection is not enough. “Unless the moving and, moreover, 
moving towards the drift nets, the fisherman shoots his nets in vain. 
This being the case, to speak of “restriction” of fishing is quite wrong. 
At most, an endeavour is made to assess the probabilities and to regulate 
the size of the fleet and the number of nets shot on any one night so 
as to provide sufficient herring to fill utilisation capacity. In this respect, 
herring-fishing differs not at all from any other process of production. 

It is true to say that, before the 1914-1918 war, exports of cured herrings 
were over 2,000,000 barrels a year. The average of the years I91I to 1913 
was 2.424.000 barrels. Sir Murdoch might, however, have added that by 
1934, before the Herring Industry Board came into being, production and 
exports had fallen to 773,233 barrels. By 1938—that is, three years after 
the establishment of the Herring Industry Board—the figure had risen 
to 852,222 barrels. It is interesting to note that in this period the con- 
sumption of British-caught fresh herrings in the home-market rose from 
458.473 crans to $32,948 crans. These and other relevant facts are to be 
found in the Elliott Report (Command White Paper 6503 ; 1944). 

So far as utilisation is concerned, your correspondent should consider 
the following facts: —(1) Only one-fifth of the numbers of gutting women 
who were in the trade in 1939 are now available. (2) The number of 
herring coopers, who are not only barrel-makers, but key personnel in the 
process of curing, has fallen correspondingly. There is little present 
evidence of new entrants to these trades. (3) Timber of all kinds is in 
world short supply ; none more so than the particular Swedish spruce 
used for herring-barrels. In the present year, it seems likely that, given 
a normal fishing in the East Anglian season which is about to open, all 
available barrel-stocks should be used, the curing crews having their work 
cut out to do the job. Nowadays, an attempt is made so to arrange the 
“business on the bosom of the waters” every night that all users may 
have supplies of fresh herrings every day.—Yours faithfully, 

18 Lonsdale Terrace, Edinburgh. HuGH Goopwin. 
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MR. SHINWELL’S “ NONSENSE” 


Sir—Your paragraph under the heading of Coal and Current in your 
issue of September-20th seemed to me to deal with Mr. Shinwell’s attitude 
to electricity supply with unanswerable logic. The Minister has lately 
been in every way unfortunate—in getting coal, in the weather, but, most 
of all, in his utterances. The public has not noticed a “villainous cam- 
paign against the Government.” What it has noticed are (1) The reports 
about low coal stocks, which are authoritative ; (2) That coal production 
continues to be inadequate to keep electricity suppliers above the danger 
line ; (3) That restriction of electricity supplies has begun. 

It sees no difference between restriction and rationing. Both mean the 
same thing—the threat of cold dinners and diminished public service. 
These are the implications of the present situation which you rightly 
stressed. May I further stress that those people who imagine that the 
companies were, in some way, delinquent when supplies were cut are 
grossly misinformed. The Central Electricity Board alone has authority 
to order cuts. It might be further emphasised that the cut involved the 
municipal undertakers as well. In emergencies such as that recently, there 
can be no warning to the public. The order goes out from the C.E.B. 
over direct lines to the selected power-stations. The companies took 
in good time the only action they could take in a situation which they 
recognised as dangerous to the interests of consumers. They issued a 
general warning that fuel-stocks were so low that some form of rationing 
Was unavoidable in the winter. This, Mr. Shinwell characterised as 
“nonsense.” The facts, however, speak for themselves—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, JouN P. I. Hatt. 


17 Matlock Court, W. 11. 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING GERMANS 
Sik,—I fail to see why your correspondent, Mr. R. P. Delling, should 


regard the fact that one-third of Janus’s audience of German prisoners 
understood English to be a comparison of the educational systems of the 
two countrie As an ex-prisoner of war myself I, like many others, 
learned to speak and understand German fluently. Moreover, many of 
us acquired French and Polish through contact with people of these 
nationalities who were also prisoners. Considering that nearly all the 
German prisoners will have been in English-speaking countries for two 
years or more I should say that a third shows a poor adaptability of the 
Germans concerned.—Yours faithfully, J. TURNBULL. 
25 Fenham Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE all know how many good and beautiful trees were felled during the 
war; and they gave us more useful timber than anyone had thought 
possible. What is not generally known is that such felling has been in 
some respects worse since the war, thanks to the thoughtless issue of 
licences by the Board of Trade since it took over from the Ministry of 
Supply. Complaints of ruthless and indiscriminate felling have poured 
in on the Council] for the Preservation of Rural England from a number 
of counties, for example, from Henley, Leith Hill, Swaledale, from Hamp- 
shire and Yorkshire. Indeed the Council, which held its annual meeting 
on September 26th, say that wholesale tree-felling has been and is their 
most difficult problem. Local authorities, which presently will hand over 
some of their powers to the State, are urgently begged to make interim 
orders for preservation in respect of woodlands, individual trees and 
groups of trees, now threatened with needless spoliation. One trouble 
is that separate Government Departments, in this reference the Board 
of Trade, act as if they wished to get the better of another department, 
in this case the Planning Authority. Trees are the very pillars of our 
landscape, and reverent treatment is demanded. At present the more 
planning is advertised and discussed the more complete is the indulgence 
in hugger-mugger destruction. Never has river-poisoning been more 
rampant, or sanctuaries (as at Braunton) more shamelessly desecrated, 
or scenic pillars more aimlessly levelled. 


Alleged Lilies 


After visiting Palestine some years ago and in the course of botanical 
wanderings admiring the carpets of scarlet anemones, I was quite con- 
vinced that by the “lilies” of the Bible was meant the anemones ; but 
there is a truer explanation. A correspondent, who possesses a hortus 
siccus of Palestine flowers made a hundred years ago, tells me that the 
Syriac word is probably generic, and is more truly translated as “ flowers 
of the field.” There are next-to-no lilies, so far as I could discover, in 
Palestine. The anemone flowered in all sorts of places, the scarlet sort 
along the railways and flat open plains, and the purplish among copses, 
as near Haifa and Acre. Second perhaps to the anemones come the 
cyclamens on the upper slopes. It is remarkable that almost all the 
good work done in the natural history of those regions is to the credit of 
the English. If only Jew and Arab would enter into this sort of rivalry 
with us! 


Resistant Apples 

There is general agreement that Cox’s Orange Pippin is the best eating 
(to use our odd idiom) apple ; but there is no agreement about the next 
on the list. On one, that seems to me wholly admirable, there is violent 
disagreement ; it is Laxton’s Superb. I hear of one large and expert 
grower who is re-grafting all his large orchard of Superbs. One friend 
considers it a thoroughly second-rate apple, though to most of our 
palates it is delicious. With me it bears freely and regularly, if left 
unpruned, and the flavour at least suggests a Cox ; and is more pleasing 
than a Ribstone or a Charles Ross. If there were a general vote, which 
varieties would come second or third to a Cox? I should be inclined to 
vote for a St. Everard among mjd-term apples and D’Arcy Spice among 
long keepers, but this last is a shy bearer and difficult to grow. I see 
—in the Countryman—that Mr. Bush, that outstanding authority, has 
added to his earlier list of varieties that excel as frost-resisters. The 
tale now runs Crawley Beauty, King Edward VII, Court Pendu Plat, 
Royal Jubilee, and to some extent Newton Wonder—all these because 
they blossom late; but among early bloomers Ellison’s Orange, James 
Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, Laxton’s Superb and Wagener are also 
given good marks as frost-resistant. 


A Bad Butterfly 


There seems to be one exception to the statement that no butterflies 
do any harm except the Cabbage Whites. A great authority tells me that 
the Painted Lady is an enemy of the globe artichoke! Moths of course 
are in a quite different category. Crops of sugar beet, peas, mangolds 
and flax have this year been much damaged, especially near Dymchurch 
in Kent, by larvae of the silver Y moth, that noted immigrant. They 
came, I am told, from Sweden via N. Denmark. 





In My Garden 

The herbaceous border is wont to become a rather untidy and sombre 
ribbon in October, apart from its dahlias, chrysanthemums, montbretias 
and Michaelmas daisies, which do not all consent to an easy mutual 
relation with other plants. For this reason I like the. tamarisk. If 
severely cut down it springs up in a feathery faggot, and at the moment 
both the delicately coloured leaf and flower are at their best, reaching to 
no greater height than four to five feet. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Visitors to Portugal 

They Went to Portugal. By Rose Macaulay. (Cape. 18s.) 

In the early nineteen-thirties a Lisbon evening paper published a 
cartoon which attracted some attention. It depicted a tramp clothed 
in rags and tatters and a gendarme rebuking him for be.ng inade- 
quately clad. “Yes,” the tramp was saying, “but how do you 
know that I’m not a British tourist? ” The allusion, of course, was 
to the tourists who, in that period of cheap pleasure-cruises, shocked 
the Portuguese with the informality and scantiness of their costumes. 
They, like the protagonists of Miss Macaulay’s book, “went to 
Portugal” but have no place within its pages, for the inclusion of 
the living “always raises questions too delicate.” Mss Macaulay 
regrets it, “for there is among them tempting material ; but it must 
wait.” The relevance of these twentieth-century wearers of shorts 
and sun-suits to her portrait-gallery of visitors to Portugal over eight 
centuries is inescapable, however. Not only dd they go to Portugal, 
but they left their impact upon the country, derived no doubt some 
impressions of it which for better or for worse are unrecorded, and 
appear, to English as well as Portuguese eyes, not quite the same 
as at home; a little more garish, a litthe—shall we say?—baroque. 
But just as the whorls and convolutions of the more florid baroque 
are appropriate in the brilliant sunshine and luxuriant foliage of 
Portugal in a way that they can never be under our sober northern 
skies, so the variegated cavalcade of English travellers to Portugal 
have a fascination which many of them no doubt lacked at home. 

The diversity of Miss Macau'ay’s material is astonishing. From 
twelfth-century Crusaders to nineteenth-century port-wine shippers 
she has selected “some travellers and tourists, some writers. some 
soldiers, some ambassadors 2nd consuls, some priests, some nuns, 
some adventurers, some mercnants, some kings, queens and princes ” 
(one is tempted to add “ some knaves”), “some missionaries, a few 
exiles, a murderer.” These principal protagonists are over thirty in 
number, each with a section to himself, while others, Crusaders, port- 
wine merchants and interventionists in the Miguelite civ 1 war, are 
treated collectively, and a still larger number cross the stage with 
minor walking-on parts. This diversity is partly due to the richness 
of the material, It might have been thought that the subject of 
British visitors of Portugal would have afforded sufficient material 
for a book without undue compression or excision. In fact, however, 
“they are too many; they have gone too much”; and Miss 
Macaulay has had to pick and choose, completely omitting Wellington 
and his army, for instance, and finally discard'ng even the half of 
“all that I have so voluminously written about these Peninsula 
visitors.” 

The survivors, thus elaborately screened, fully justify their 
choice, and are treated with scholarship, wit and humanity. Some, 
particularly among the writers, are famous independently of Portugal, 
their visits more or less minor incidents in their lives. Byron, for 
instance, took his Childe Harold ta Lusitania, and endowed him with 
a violent prejudice against the Portuguese which his contemporary 
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letters neither confirm nor explain. In Southey, as in so many later 
travellers, an adverse first impression gave way to a nostalgic saudade 
for Portugal, which brought him back once and was never forgotten 
although he was denied the satisfaction of another return or like 
Fielding, of burial in the English cemetery in Lisbon. Of the 
writers, the most closely identified with Portugal is Beckford, who 
provides Miss Macaulay with perhaps the most brilliant of her 
sketches. No less fascinating are the lesser-known figures in her 
gallery, which yields unexpected and delightful discoveries even to 
those with some previous knowledge of the field. 

Having embarked. on this task, Miss Macaulay cannot be let off 
lightly. She must pursue it. If, as she pleads, she is not competent 
to attempt that history of the Oporto wine-shippers for which she 
calls, let her give us a second selection from her existing material; 
or a companion volume on the Peninsular War visitors ; or an antho- 
logy of descriptions of Portuguese scenery, life and manners by 
British pens ; or, perhaps most appropriately, a book on the im- 
pressions and experiences of Portuguese visitors to Britain. For her 
present book whets the appetite without satisfying it. 

RODNEY GALLOop., 


The Nursing Problem 

Why No Nurses? By James Barclay. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

ON pages 152 and 153 of his book, Mr. Barclay suggests that a 
completely new committee should be appointed to deal with the 
problem of nursing conditions and the recruitment of nurses. Its 
membership should include the young girl on the verge of employ- 
ment, the young nurse, their parents, representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress, a psychologist, a commercial employer of 
young women, a woman teacher in her first year, a member of the 
Socialist Medical Association, a hospitai patient, representatives of 
all grades of hospital staffs and also of “ responsible journals such 
as the New Statesman, the Times, the News-Chronicle and the 
Manchester Guardian.” From some of these suggestions and 
omissions a really skilful detective could perhaps deduce with a 
certain accuracy the political party to which Mr. Barclay gave his 
vote at the last general election. But making every allowance for 
his fervour and party loyalty, it would perhaps seem a trifle odd 
to some people that the only medical representation should be 
drawn from a relatively small group of doctors of one political 
persuasion and that there should be none from such bodies as the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, whose fellows and 
members supply the consulting staffs of practically all the great 
voluntary and many of the rate-aided hospitals, or even from the 
B.M.A., which represents the vast majority of general practitioners. 

In some of his comments, too, on the voluntary hospitals, though 
he does his best to be fair, Mr. Barclay is perhaps inclined to be 
swayed by a political bias of the moment ; and he also occasionally 
appears to identify the voluntary hospitals as a whole with the 
teaching hospitals. Thus on page 100 he says, “The voluntary 
hospital prefers to restrict its beds to teaching material.” Even 
if this were true at all—which, by and large, it is not—it 
would apply only to the relatively small fraction of the total number 
of voluntary hospitals with which teaching schools are associated. 
It has happened, of course, that most doctors have tended to refer 
their obscurer and more difficult cases to the great teaching hospitals 
because their staffs and research capacities are the most capable of 
dealing with them. But no urgent or necessitous case is refused 
by one of these hospitals on the grounds that it is not teaching 
material. On the other hand it is broadly true, as Mr. Barclay 
says, that the chronic, long-distance bed-occupier has usually been 
accommodated by the rate-aided hospital or infirmary. These have 
hitherto been chiefly staffed by whole-time doctors not allowed, for 
the most part, to engage in private practice. Their professional 
abilities or failings have been, therefore, less well known to the 
surrounding doctors and general community than those of theif 
counterparts in the voluntary hospitals, whose incompetence—pace 
Mr. Barclay—should it exist, is penalised by a loss of private practice. 

But, as Mr. Barclay rightly points out, all this had begun to change 
before the war, has changed a great deal during its course, and will 
change much more under the new Act. Already many of the rate- 
aided hospitals have arrangements whereby visiting consultants 
from outside regularly attend to confer and give treatment requiring 
special skill or knowledge. There has also, during the war, been a 
wholly salutary advent into some of them of students. 

As regards nursing, however, there has been a time-lag. Though 
there is an-acute general shortage of nurses, this is less felt by the 
voluntary hospitals and least of all by the great teaching hospitals, 
whose long established prestige still attracts most—and possibly 
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A Writer Remembers 


A, M. HIND (Apollo). 


“The persuasive powers of Mr. Belleroche, his tenacity, resourcefulness 
and finesse, may fairly be compared with Boswell’s. Since Boswell carried 
Dr. Johnson off to the Hebrides there bas been nothing in that kind to compare 
Belleroche’s invasion of Ditchling, and what resulted from it.” 

HUGH KINGSMILL (Punch). 
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the best—of the far too small number of candidates. But all these 
hospitals have, and will increasingly have, their special opportunities 
and attractions ; and all, while avoiding a dull uniformity, should 
have the same order of amenities and régime for their nurses. As 
regards this, Mr. Barclay has many wise things to say ; and indeed it 
would hardly appear necessary to set up yet another committee to 
implement most of his suggestions. The right type of matron, chosen 
as young as possible consistently with professional experience ; the 
extra-hospital hostel for nurses under its own warden ; the right of 
the nurse to have her own latch-key, to be free as a girl in an 
office or studio to meet and entertain her friends when off duty and 
to be consulted as to the cut of her uniform, even perhaps, if she is 
obviously the right sort to make a good nurse, to be helped in respect 
of her general education during her early years of training ; in his 
views about all these things Mr. Barclay should surely carry con- 
viction to the most, shall we say?, reactionary. Nor should a nurse’s 
emoluments be less than she could command in an equally skilled 
and arduous occupation outside. But when all is said and done, 
mursing is and must remain a vocation. Mere and more amenities, 
vital as they are if recruits are to be found, are not the whole answer 
to the question. H. H. BasHForp. 


Salute to Saintsbury 


The Peace of the Augustans. By George Saintsbury. World’s Classics. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Ir is no use to pretend that this is a review of Saintsbury’s now famous 
book. Being of a different generation, and therefore having had 
different experience of what happens in the world and of the forces 
that move it, one naturally differs from him on many points. Saints- 
bury himself would have been the last man to claim that literary 
judgements can be absolute, except in a limited field. So perhaps a 
reviewer may be allowed the luxury of writing about a great man of 
letters, and talking about him asa writer rather than of the conclusions 
he came to ; provided, of course, that, mindful of his duty, he will 
talk about him within the limits of the book under review. 

What one likes, and enormously admires, about Saintsbury, is his 
tremendous sweep, and his inexhaustible, infectious gusto. The man 
actually enjoyed literature, and did not all the time feel the necessity 
of subjecting it to the test of the eternal verities. He revolted against 
what Shelley said ; but how he revelled in the way he said it! That 
was what mattered, what in the end conveyed most delight ; it was 
“form,” using the word in its largest possible sense, that ultimately 
conveved the truth. And after all, life was to be enjoyed, good food 
and prose, good wine and poetry, the happy intercourse of human 
beings, especially in books. What he looked for was the pleasure, 
refreshment, rest and ease of intellectual entertainent at a high level ; 
and, if he talked about “ the peace of the Augustans,” it was the rest- 
fulness that came over him on reading them that he meant, not the 
peace that they experienced in life, for there was little enough of that, 
especially in the early years of that riven age. 

So if we read Saintsbury—and we are a good deal the poorer if we 
do not—we read him to get refreshment in our turn, for the delight 
we get from his masterly handling of ideas and of a broad sweep of 
history, for his happy faculty of making literature a part of life as we 
live it, for his ability in fusing profound and varied knowledge with 
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what we all know. As with all good writers, it is as often as not thé 
effect of surprise in the use of the ordinary word that captivates Us, 
Who can resist, for example, such a phrase as: “ the didactics which 
so fearfully overcast or overbilge the poetry of the time ”? Overbilge, 
you realise at once, is precisely the right word ; but it did not come 
from anxious chasing of the mor juste, through deep COgitations, of 
from a hunt through Roget’s Thesaurus (where he would not have 
found it), but from a spontaneous wedding of ideas, from infusing 
prose with that quality of poetry without which prose is dead. 
_One of the most engaging things about Saintsbury is the astonishing 
vigour which expressed itself in vehemence. You never feel that he 
is making dogmatic statements (even when he is) ; merely that, carried 
away by an idea, by a conviction that is really warm, he just lets fling, 
at, naturally, anybody who disagrees with him. It has been said 
that he was not a good prose writer, but that depends upon what 
you mean by good prose. True, his sentences are sometimes 
a little involved, he is occasionally rather too allusive, there is this, 
that and the other that the daws of criticism (the cymini_ sectores) 
can peck at; but the question is how much ef life, how much of spirit, 
does a writer of prose impart to you? Saintsbury, certainly, gives 
generously with both hands of his own nature and of the amazing store 
he has garnered. Moreover, he creates something, something solid 
and richly coloured, variegated, exciting, at once aggressive and polite 
(he always assumes you to be on his own intellectual level, an abso- 
lutely irresistible compliment coming from him), satisfying the 
expectancies that it raises. And that is all one has a right to ask. 
Naturally, it will be said, Saintsbury had not the clarity, the subtlety, 
the psychological insight, the closeness to truth that we have now: 
His sifting of the good grain from the chaff was not so certain as ours 
is. But perhaps, as Sir Herbert Grierson, in his charming introduc- 
tion suggests, better than I have any right t) attempt to do, after all 
Saintsbury’s catholic appreciation has much to be sa’d for it as against 
the more meticulous attitude we adopt towards the sources of the best 
entertainment it is given to many of us to know. Bonamy Donree. 


Side-Lights on the World War 


In My Fashion. An Autobiography of the last Ten Years. By H. M. 
Moran. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 

WE have here a livre de bonne foy, which will be read with lively 
interest by those who appreciated the same author’s Viewless Winds 
of a dozen years ago. This Australian doctor had then much to say 
about European affairs in comparison with Antipodean conditions ; 
and here again he writes from wide experiences and with a mind 
always alert for analogies and reflections. Incidentally he records an 
estimate which gives serious cause for reflection. “ As an Australian, 
I was amazed at the low standard of intelligence among certain types 
of English soldiers. It is my conviction, and also that of other visitors 
to this country, that the English private on the whole was of a much 
lower standard of intelligence than the Australian or Canadian private. 
The English soldier, however, is more trustworthy in his statements, 
much less given to dishonest manceuvres, than the more intelligent 
soldiers from the Dominions, in order, for example, to prepare the 
way for a pension.” 

Those words—this whole book, in fact—were written in preparation 
for “a peaceful and holy death . as a result of attrition and 
exhaustion” during the severe conditions of the World War. He 
was by birth and practice a Roman Catkolic of Ireland ; and this 
ancestry, very seldom mentioned, is profound in its significance. 
Moreover, it gives a piquant flavour to the whole book. His style 
is always striking and often brilliant. Many passages reveal the deep 
seriousness, without intolerance, in which he thinks and writes. He 
has read widely, and turned his reading into flesh and blood. 
In spite of the world’s baseness, we must all play the game (he insists) 
in the spirit of his own exhortation to his men when he led the 
first Rugby team from Australia. His frankness spares no form 
of belief or unbelief. He emphasises both the hollowness of mv + 
that calls itself patriotism, and the frequent materialism of 
multitude ; perhaps we may find his most rooted prejudice in i 
oft-repeated conviction that the psychiatrist is a good servant bu 
often a bad master. 

Yet, with regard to formal creeds, in Munich during the 
“appeasement” days, “The Catholic churches were always 
crowded, but I noticed that it was with men and women past middle 
age or with very young children. The women were always @ 
much greater number than the men. The age-group from fifteen 
to thirty-five was conspicuous by its absence,” When S. Lorenzo 
at Rome was bombed, “ The English Catholic hierarchy, ever timid 
and servile in their nationalism, uttered no word of protest.” Yet 
in Rome itself there flourished the narrowest parochialism. 

This is, on the whole, a painful book, for it records choses vues 
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Arthur Koestler 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 


A new novel which describes the establishment of the 
Hebrew communistic settlement of Ezra’s Tower in 
Palestine. Round this central theme evolve the 
stories of those who come into contact with the 
community : Arab patriots, British officials, Hebrew 
terrorists and religious mystics. 


Arthur Koestler is one of the most vital thinkers and 
writers of our generation, and this is not only an 
exciting tale, but also a brilliant discussion of the 
whole Jewish problem. 10s. 6d. 
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Anne-Marie Walters 


MOONDROP TO GASCONY 


One moonlight night in 1945, Anne-Marie Walters 
parachuted into France from an English plane to 
join the French Resistance Movement. This is an 
account of her life there : how she shared the dangers 
and hardships of underground work, how she 
arranged for ““wanted” men to leave France, or 
waited on lonely airfields for arms to be dropped to 
the maquisards, and, finally, how she crossed the 
Pyrenees with important despatches for mae 

s. 6d. 
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PORTRAIT of ZELIDE 


Observer : “* More than welcome in its 
new cheap and popular edition. Here, 
one feels, so far as the impossible can 
ever be achieved, is a human being 
understood and interpreted .. . 
Mr. Scott’s pages glitter, but never 
falsely—always with purest ray serene. 
If asked what to buy, the answer is 
* Zelide ’.” 


Harold Nicolson : *“* A model of what 
a biography should be—scholarly, witty, 
interesting, vivid, magic, interpretative 
and repaying. . A book which 
everyone should. read and possess.” 


GEOFFREY SCOTT 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE TIGER TRIUMPHS 


The story of the Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian 
Divisions in the Italian campaign. A triumphant 
narrative written in popular style and illustrated with 


numerous half-tones, maps and diagrams. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health on the state of Public Health during six years 
of war, 1939—1945. 5s. (5s. 4d.) 


DESIGN 46 


An illustrated survey of British Industrial Design as 
displayed in the “ Britain Can Make It ” Exhibition. 
Ready shortly. 6s. (6s. 6d.) 


PRINTING TRADE DISPUTE 
Report of the Court of Inquiry. 4d. (5d.) 
Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; (Post orders : P.O.B. 569, 7 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39-41 King Street, Manchester 
1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 
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Mission of the University 
JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


An essay by the brilliant Spanish thinker and teacher on the 
reform of higher education, in which challenging conclusions are 
reached on the function of the University in the modern world. 


With an introduction by Howard L. Nostrand. 7s. 6d. net. 


Criminal Justice and Social 


Reconstruction 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


A plea for reconsideration of the criminal law and the criminal 
courts in the light of modern social and administrative changes. 
“A useful book, written by a specialist, in language which the 
layman may comprehend.” The Manchester Guardian 
‘ 15s. net. 
The following reprint is now available. 
. 
Man and his Fellow-men 
S. LOWY M.D. 15s. net. 
“ A valuable, readable and acute discussion of the psychological 


factors which lie at the root of the troubles which disintegrate 
and devitalise the social body.”” Nature. 
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from which there is no healthy escape ; things which civilisation must 
meet face to face with honest determination ; things which cannot be 
ignored without that sin of “appeasement” which stinks today in 
our nostrils. Moreover, many healthy pages are concerned with the 
author’s European experiences and reflections. He has much to tell 
us at first hand about Mussolini, for whom he solicits a verdict of 
far less severe condemnation than most of us _ have passed. 
G. G. CouLTON. 


The Church’s Mission 


The Church of England in the Twentieth Century. Vol. 1. By 

Roger Lloyd, Canon of Winchester. (Longmans. 15s.) 
CANON LLoyp has set himself the difficult task of trying to estimate 
the characteristic mission of the Church in England in this age. He 
is not writing Church history, but meditating, as he says, “ upon 
an Historical Theme.” The Church has a nature and purpose given 
it by God. But it is at work in the nation, and its impact upon the 
nation offers the material to estimate its faithfulness, or its disloyalty, 
to that mission. One distinctive mark of Anglicanism lies in the fact 
that it relies on no leadership principle, but upon the “ silent, steady, 
cumulative and anonymous pressure of a whole community, exercised 
persistently over centuries.” Thus its real life is in the parishes, 
and its real heroes are the parochial clergy. Some of the most vivid 
and attractive pages of this book, which carries the story only as far 
as 1919, are the descriptions of life, work and worship in town and 
rural parishes in various parts of England. The immediate roots 
of this century are to be found in the Victorian age, which in the 
life of the Church saw “the revival of churchmanship, the recovery 
of the arts of worship, and the revaluation of sacraments.” He also 
mentions the great missionary expansion of the Victorian age, tut 
does not discuss the fact that the great dynamic of missions came 
from those who were less affected by the new emphasis upon Church- 
manship and sacramentalism. 

His thesis is that the State entered the period 1900-14 with high 
hopes, and ended it with gloomy forebodings. The Church began 
with apprehensions, and by 1914 had acquired new confidence. This 
was due to a more realistic theological analysis of the problems of 
the period. He makes quite a savage attack upon the Edwardian 
age, with its signs of hysteria and violence. In the Church the great 
controversies centred around “ Modernism ”—an unfortunate and 
misleading name—and the Anglo-Catholic movement. Canon Lloyd 
is hard on the Modernists, and critical of their attempt to meet the 
religious difficulties of what he is pleased to call “ Modern Cultivated 
man.” Rashdall, Sanday, Streeter and Inge may have mede their 
mistakes, but they surely saved many intelligent people from the 
decision which was forced in other countries between anti-clerical 
agnosticism and clerical conservatism. The Modernist effort has 
always appealed to the laity rather than to the clergy of this country, 
just as on the whole Anglo-Catholicism has appealed to the clergy 
rather than to the laity. Canon Lloyd might have given more 
attention to this fact than he does. 

> his own sympathies are closer to Anglo-Catholicism, he is 
of all the activities of the movement, nor of the state- 
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manship of many of its leaders. Theologians who saw the importance 
of mysticism are highly praised, and Illingworth, whose writ 

are too little known, is given special recognition. In discussing the 
work of the parochial clergy, Canon Lloyd says that the decline in 
numbers and quality began as far back as 1897. He describes with 
approval the effort of Kelham and Mirfiéld to overcome this problem 
but fails to mention King’s College, London. ; 


The Pan-Anglican Congress and the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 are high points in the history of the period, as they led on to 
the Oecumenical Movement and many post-war developments, 
Canon Lloyd gives high praise to the S.C.M., the Church Army 
and the Life and Liberty Movement. He also refutes some of the 
accusations made against the Church for its so-called failure in the 
war of 1914-18. Scattered through the book are vigorous character- 
sketches of leading Churchmen such as Davidson, Gore, Henson 
and Halifax. 

But the book is not quite a success. The author handles a vast 
amount of material, yet leaves out aspects of the subject which others 
will hold to be of vital significance. It is odd that he says nothing 
about education. His style is not always lucid, and his views are 
sometimes arbitrary. It is tiresome to use capital letters for emphasis 
or for gaining effect. There are errors in proof-reading. Dr. 
Iremonger is wrongly called “late Dean of Lichfield,” and the Rev, 
A. F. Webling does not use a pseudonym. But Canon Lloyd has 
made a valiant attempt, even if his book only convinces one that an 
objective, balanced account of Church life from 1900-19 is still to 
be written. Marcus KnIGut. 


The English Countryside 


The Good Life: An Anthology of the Working Life in the Country, 

Compiled by C. Henry Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
In this age of quick and scrappy reading, with vast quantities of 
reading matter at its disposal, a good anthology can be serviceable 
in two ways. It can reward the roving eye, without demanding 
sustained effort, by presenting short but first-class passages of prose 
and verse for study. How the conversation between Corin and 
Touchstone shines out, for example, in the present volume! And 
it can make us acquainted with passages we should never find by 
ourselves—part of a sermon preached by Bishop Hugh Latimer in 
1549, for example, or a description of peasants from Thomas Bewick’s 
memoirs. 

This anthology also, wandering from the fourteenth century (if 
passages from the Bible are excepted) onwards, allows us to trace 
the centuries’ varying views of the “rural scene.” In Langland and 
Chaucer, when England was nearly all country, we find no roman- 
ticising, but an impression of grinding poverty with hunger always 
round the corner. The Elizabethans adorned the country a little 
with Phyllises and Corydons from Renaissance fashions, but also, 
with a new patriotism (England now making her weight felt in 
Europe), praised the land for its own qualities and particularly for 
the English yeoman. The seventeenth-century mystics saw nature 
as a manifestation of God ; the eighteenth century turned to simple 
country joys as a relief from the town, with some direct and minute 
observers such as George Crabbe and Gilbert White, and the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries emphasised the good old days of 
handicrafts in contrast to the machine age. All these views and 
individual cross currents may be. found in this anthology. 

The book is divided into two parts—life and work. The distinction 
is sometimes difficult to draw ; living generally includes working. 
But the more descriptive first part with its greater proportion of verse 
may be more agreeable to the general reader, though the “ work 
section has some good character sketches and scenes. Mr. Warren's 
selection shows a number of virtues. It is wide, including nearly 
a hundred different writers. It is erudite, going to little-known 
sources. It is unsentimental, omitting the “nearer to God in 4 
garden” type of verse. It has taste. Some magnificent poetry’ and 
prose is selected, the prose often seeming more magnificent because 
it is given in short passages. 

Of course no anthology includes everything the reader would like 
Why, one would ask, is there no D. H. Lawrence, that 
poetic observer of farming as well as mining land? Why so inte 
‘Thomas Hardy? But there are many treasures. How the vivid 
descriptive quality of Richard Jefferies becomes evident in_ short 
passages! Gilbert White, William Cobbett, H. D. Thoreau, W. H. 
Hudson, George Bourne, H. J. Massingham and Sir William Beach- 
Thomas, all obvious choices, give a full measure of manners and 
scenery. There are oddments, too, such as the (probably) nineteenth- 
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century valentine beginning: “As I am far from you my love, And 
dont you often see, Thes trew lines to you i have sent, for you to 
remember me.” It is almost entirely the English countryside that 
is portrayed. The few American writers might be English in their 
attitude and their scenes. The Bible itself has grown English by 
English translation and long use. The book is well-arranged, with 
the names of authors at the bottom of the page—which obviates the 
uresome necessity (forced on us by some modern anthologies) of 
turning backwards or forwards to find writers. A small improve- 
ment might be the addition of the authors’ dates in the index. 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Documentary Idea 


Grierson on Documentary. Edited by Forsyth Hardy. (Collins. 16s.) 


“A cLuMsy description, but let it stand.” Thus, early on in the 
development of the documentary film, did its founder dismiss the 
matter of nomenclature. Drab though the word at first appeared, 
documentary has now come to mean something to most people, and, 
more important, to stand for much that is progressive and inspiring 
in the use of the mass media of education. Forsyth Hardy deserves 
our thanks for this skilful compilation of articles, speeches and letters 
by John Grierson ; it provides the first coherent study of the basis 
and purpose of the documentary movement. The book covers a 
period of sixteen years. 

From the first Grierson’s thesis was that the new media of mass- 
communication—notably the popular Press, film and radio—should 
play an essentially creative part in democratic thought and action. 
He chose the film medium to demonstrate this theory because of 
the vividness of visuals in motion—because, in fact, movies were, 
and are (until mass-television comes) the most compelling medium. 
“The cinema is neither an art nor an entertainment; it is a form 
of publication.” Grierson’s writings, which he himself describes as 
“incidental to the business of making the word flesh,” are all strictly 
related to the job in hand. Even the lively criticisms of feature films 
which take up the first section of the book spring from a close under- 
standing of the deeper needs of the ordinary man, combined with a 
critical approach to all that is good and bad in the film industry. 
These criticisms, incidentally, are top-level work, and may, one hopes, 
dig a spur into the heaving and heavy flanks of some current practi- 
tioners. But the core of the book is in its formulation firstly of 
the theory and practice of the documentary film, and secondly (and 
more important) of the new needs of propaganda and education. 
On the first count Grierson stresses the disciplines of the film- 
maker. He created the documentary movement by giving the 
film-makers a sense of purpose. Their inspiration came from a 
conception of art “as the by-product of a job well done.” The 
sociological purpose in hand was not an individual’s quirk ; it was 
something which met a known need, and as such attracted workers of 
all types and from many differing milieus. 

The second point—the widening of the educational horizon— 
dominates the latter half of the book to the exclusion of all else 
Grierson’s thesis, stated both with passion and cogency, is that “ the 
individualist dream in education is over and done with in a world 
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which operates in large integrated forces.” He pursues this thesis / 
to the point of equating education with propaganda, re-defining 
propaganda en route, and saying a number of things which will 
make some educationists and propagandists exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. The chapter on “Propaganda and Education” js probably 
the most valuable in the whole book ; its sincerity is unquestionable 
and, despite those who cling to the softer liberal traditions, it blue 
prints the essentials of future work which must be carried out if 
democracy is to survive. 

Grierson on Documentary will be of great value to those who are 
trying, in these difficult times, to think and act in the best interests of 
the community, and one would like to see it not only on every desk 
in every film studio, but in every school library, and in every 
Government department. Quite apart from all this, however, it is 
enjoyable and exciting reading; the attack on Kant on page 89 
is worth a guinea all by itself. Bast WRIGHT. 


Prehistoric Marx 


Scotland Before the Scots: The Rhind Lectures for 1944, By 

V. Gordon Childe. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

WE are so used to the feeling of having them up there and of their 
coming down here, and to that old joke and all the others, that the 
utle of this book is in itself disturbing. It takes an effort of will to 
remember that any historical reference to the Scots before about the 
sixth century A.D. refers not to the inhabitants of North Britain but 
to peoples living in Ireland, a country that now seems hardly to have 
a virtue or a vice in common with Scotland. Its title, then, must 
be accepted as an indication that the book is concerned with the 
pre-history of North Britain before the Scoti crossed from Ireland 
during the fifth and sixth centuries ; indeed, it does not go so far, 
but stops with the attempted Roman conquest of A.D. 80. 

If the title disturbs, many are likely to find other aspects of 
Scotland Before the Scots far more profoundly disturbing. One of 
Professor Childe’s many great services to British pre-history has been 
to keep it in touch with Marxian thought. But hitherto he has always 
been its master; has used it, perhaps a little nervously, as a usetul 
tool. Now he seems to be its servant, an embarrassingly self-conscious 
acolyte. When the early nineteenth-century divine, Dean Buckland, 
uncovered the skeleton of a palaeolithic hunter, his faith in a recent 
Creation made him declare the bones to be those, of a Roman lady not 
contemporary with the remains of prehistoric animals among which 
they lay. There are signs in this work that a belief in the doctrines 
of economic determinism and of the inevitability of a process by 
which primitive communism develops by fixed stages into capitalism 
can make Professor Childe equally blind. Minor signs are the clog- 
ging of the text with doctrinal tags, “the instruments of production 
with which they controlled their environment ” which could have been 
more simply written as “their tools "—and with dubious phrases 
such as “the ideological lubricants that kept this social mechanism 
running smoothly,” “the Mesolithic inhabitants of Scotland would 
then have lacked the opportunity of progressing by their own motion 
along the historically determined path,” and so forth. Again, when 
the effective operation of non-economic causes can no longer be 
denied, there is prevarication and a disagreeably apologetic note, “It 
cannot be unMarxian to assert, etc.”” Far more serious than these 
irritations, in several places the facts have been squeezed to fit the 
faith. 

During his residence in Scotland, now recently at an end, the 
author accomplished an immense amount. “Scotland Before Pro 
fessor Childe ” was archaeoiogically a much darker land. Some idea 
of the great practical results of his work there is, indeed, given by 
the invaluable factual appendices to the present publication. But, for 
a monument to his true achievement as a northern prehistorian, there 
can be little doubt that the future will turn to Gordon Childe’s earlier 
books and will try to forget this one. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


Fiction 


By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


At Heaven’s Gate. 


10s. 6d.) ; 
Sweet River in the Morning. By Winston Clewes. (Michae! Joseph. 
9s. 6d.) , 
Nicodemus. By Dorothy Walworth. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


Wy Robert Penn Warren’s book should be called At Heaven's 
Gate is not clear. It is not about larks. It tells the story of 4 
crooked financial magnate in a Southern State of America, his 
inebriate wife, his spoilt fool son, his spoilt deplorable daughter— 
of how she ran away from home, and the men she lived with, and 
what came to her in the end, and no wénder. It is a full story— 
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What are the 
financial implications? 


IT may be a matter of government policy ; 
of the industrial or trading outlook ; of taxation, 
labour relations, nationalisation or overseas 
developments ; to every tentative plan, every 
projected activity in affairs of public concern 
| the economic aspect is the key. It is the special 
mission of THE FINANCIAL TIMES to apply the 
ultimate yardstick of finance; to report the 
economic news of the day and by pertinent 
comment and argued criticism to promote 
informed and constructive public opinion. 


THE 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Incorporating THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Order it from your newsagent— 
Nothing etse witl do 
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Ready October 9th 


NETHERLANDS AMERICA 


PHILIP HANSON HISS 
(Author of Bali). An absorbing study of the Dutch territories 
in the western hemisphere—their history, sociology and 
economic significance. Lgrge Demy &vo 81] Illustrations. 
18/- net. 


GREAT SOLDIERS OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Major H. A. de WEERD 
ithor of Great Soldiers of Two World Wars). The recent 
conflict brilliantly analysed in the light of its great leaders 
on both sides. The author is one of the world's foremost 
military critics. Demy 8vo. Illustrated and with Maps. 15/- net. 


sssssehhh ROBERT HALE LTD 4444444444 
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ART 


Available on October | 5th 


KANSAS IRISH _ Charles B. Driscoll 


ERE is a graphic description of an extraordinary Irish family living amidst 
. the semi-arid plains of Kansas. The ambitions of the illiterate immigrant, 
Big Flurry,’ posed against the thwarting ideals of West American culture, 
provide the background for a true tale which contains all the elements of full- 
blooded fiction. The author, a famous American broadcaster and journalist, 
Presents this absorbing story of his family with wit and detachment. 
A BEST-SELLER IN AMERICA 12s. 6d. net 
New York World-Telegram: * This is the way books ought to 
be written.’ 


Planning and the Countryside 


JAQUELINE TYRWHITT, A.M.T.P.I. 


An absorbing book for the lay reader and an inspiration to those more technically 
minded—deals with the Planning and Development of the Countryside, as it 
affects the amenities for the Townsman ; as a home, with improved conditions, 
for the Countryman; as a potential site for factories for the Industrialist and 
for new Housing Estates ; without decreasing its value as a larder for the country 
by making full use of available resources. 


Illustrated from maps, graphs and photographs. 2s. 6d. net 


We regret the publication of these two titles has been delayed owing to unforeseen 


conditions 
& EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS LTD. 
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A Question of Taste 


IN THE OLD melodramas the 
cynical villain usually ‘ puffed 
a cigarette ’, whereas the hero 
*‘ sported a pipe ’. 


enable us to cater equally for 
the pipe partisan and the 
cigarette connoisseur. 

We regret that, temporarily 
such pleasures must be reserved 
for our registered customers. 
But the moment that increased 
supplies of our blends are 

ossible, new customers will 

e cordially welcome. 


WOW ELLA of Pall Mall 


3 = DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE ” : 
DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


As tobacconists to many 
stage celebrities, we have al- 
ways maintained strict im- 
partiality in this conflict of | 
tastes. Our resources in fine 
leaf,and our finesse in blending, | 














“ANNUAL APPEAL 
for 
500,000 Half-Crowns 


to help feed our family of over 7,500 children. 


4 HALF-CROWNS 


will feed one child for a week. 
Please help this National work. 





Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care. 











Cheques, etc. (crossed’, payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent té 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 











YOUR KINGDOM 


Here, indeed, is something that makes the work and worry of the 
day worth while —the evening peace of your own fireside! This 
chair is your chair. These books are your books. These four walls 
are yours — your kingdom. Here you can close the door against 
the world and relax. Here you can restore spent energy. 

Surely Horlicks was made for people like you —people who 
feel in need of special nourishment for frayed nerves and a tired 
body, people who want the promise of deep, unbroken sleep, and 
the assurance of new vigour for tomorrow. 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing out 
what they have as fairly as possible. 


HORLICKS 
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NEW CLIPPER SERVICE |, OPENED 








London—New York —Rio—Buenos Aires 


NEW Clipper service has 

been inaugurated by 
Pan American World Air- 
ways, connecting the cities of 
London, New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. 
Fast new Clippers make the 
flight in just over 2 days’ 
flying time. 


Arrangements can be made 
to break the journey at any 
of the intermediate points. 
See your travel agent, or Pan 
American’s General Agents, 
U.S. Lines, Arlington House, 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, 
W.1. (REGent 3101). “Go 


| by Clipper when you go.” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Pying G lippers 








but besides all this Mr. Warren has introduced a parallel Story in 
the vigorous narratioa of a rustic evangelist, speaking a broad blunt 
dialect, which the English reader may find d_fficult at first, but will 
certainly accept with delight as he grows accustomed to it. These 
two stories alternate chapter by chapter, and eventually grow 
together as parts of the same narrative. In the end, it must be 
admitted, the preacher’s story proves not quite as relevant to the 
whole as the reader would have wished—bur the alternation of 
themes is never once an irritation. The two stories unfold them- 
selves perfectly fairly, entirely logically: there is no trick, no mystery 
about it. 

Now the author of Sweet River in the Morning has also employed 
the device of a double narration ; but whereas Mr. Warren’s plan 
is plain and simple, Mr. Clewes’s is extremely complex. Charlie 
at the age of seventeen commits his first burglary. As he moves 
quietly about the empty house, memories come to his mind, creating 
for the reader scenes from the story of Charlie’s troubled life. Buy 
this covers only half of the author’s plan. As Charlie passes through 
the rooms and up the dark staircases he, in some way, becomes 
aware of the story that has been lived within its walls during the 
last hundred years—and thus the reader is presented not only with 
a set of scenes about the early life of Charlie, but also with a set 
of scenes about the family of Gladstone, jam-manufacturers, owners 
of the factory where Charlie works ; and both are stories of violence 

It is an ingenious way of making a novel. The criticism is that 
it is too ingenious, for what the author gains in ingenuity he loses 
in authenticity. Charlie’s story as remembered by himself is ex- 
cellent. It is markedly in the style of Liza of Lambeth, but it 
has a strength of its own. The second story, though equally well 
told, is unacceptable in comparison with the first. The fantasy 
fights with the realism, and the reader resents the spooks cutting 
across a story which was already good without them. Besides they 
tempt Mr. Clewes to sin against logic. How could Charlie come 
to know scenes that happened long ago outside the house, away 
down by the river? 

There can be no doubt that Winston Clewes makes a just claim 
in this book to be considered a novelist of distinction. His dialogue 
is faultless ; his characters clear ; his style disciplined. But Sweet 
River in the Morning is too much of a jig-saw puzzle. The two 
stories (for they run in parallels rather than coincide) are scattered 
through the book in pieces which the reader must collect and put 
together. And this is rather too large an exercise. The bits do 
not always fit with precision, and the bitiy-ness makes difficult read- 
ing. Which is why the reader remembers with most pleasure the 
largest of the_bits, a description of the firm’s annual outing. 

Dorothy Walworth’s Nicodemus is not so much a book of parallel 
stories as a book of parallel studies. It begins at the Easter service 
in the church of St. Simon’s, Fifthe Avenue, New York. In the 
crowded congregation is Laura, who is bored to death by her 
husband’s self-important friends ; Nick, an actor who has come 
there for copy ; and Gladys, who works in the subway, and is seek- 
ing religion for the first time. In the pulpit is Dr. Tatum—and he 
has lost his faith. Turn by turn the reader inspects these four people 
until the Christmas service comes round, by which time all have 
been tested by experience. 

This is a curious book, because it is at once readable and pre- 
tentious. Part holds the mind ; part repulses it. Analysing further, 
one finds the scenes of action good; the pages of recorded 
thought less good—for introspection is never very entertaining to 
the eavesdropper. Gladys, who doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word, comes out of this trial with unruffled charm—but Dr. Tatum, 
Nick and Laura have their tedious moments. That there are not 
more tedious moments is due to the author’s discretion. She may 
irritate the reader with some pages from the records of an unm- 
portant Soul; but she gets him again, and with flashes of pur 
sentiment neatly balanced by flashes of pure humour. 

Gladys learns on Chrisumas morning that her soldier has b 
killed. She goes to church and there she sees him “in his battle 
uniform, helmet and all, and he had a sort of light about him, and 
the strange part of it was that he had three children with him, and 
they looked as if they were waiting for her, too.” 

It takes the reader unawares, but on the next page (to ease the 
gulping throat) there is Miss Grooby. “The soprano was singing 
her solo, ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.’ There was 
Miss Grooby, as usual, in the front row. Miss Grooby had predicted 
that God would strike the soprano dead in the middle of her solo, 
on account of her asking for more pay. But the soprano kept 08 
singing.” Nicodemus is an uneven book, but it is often amusing 4 
it is written with sincerity. V. C. Criinton-BADDELEY. 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 395 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
October 15th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day end 
a bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 14. Not to be burned in the plural 

1. It is refreshing alike to people and (6, 3.) ee: 
beasts, but for different reasons, 16. Stronghold in imminent danger, but 
8, s.) carry on! (4, 5.) 

9. Contradictory terms in the matter of 17- Fruit of the eye but not apple. (6.) 
evileful bowling, yet associated with 18. Surprising yield of the geranium. 
breakers. (9.) (3; 4-) ee 

10. Tennyson’s nonagenarian. (5.) 19. — Great Captain. (7.) 

h houldn’t be fog at this cape. 2° Claw. (5.) | . 

5: _ _ bial als 22. I do anything but emit a sound of 

12. I detain it. (anag.) (9.) pleasure when she returns. (5.) 

13. No original work is done with this 23. Vessels proverbially of wrath, (5.) 
implement. (7.) : : 

15. Not the domestic duster in peaceful SOLUTION TO 
homes. (7.) 


17. Shall I not start with A? (7.) 
19. Attached to Danes in London. (7.) 
21. But she doesn’t sit on her deposit. 


CROSSWORD No. 393 









9. 
23. The night before. (5.) 
4 “I tie the — on in a knowing 
way” (Chesterton), (5.) 
25. The call-up. (9.) 
26. It just pays flying visits. 
DOWN 
2. Lime beach. (anag.) (9.) 
3. A bewitching sort of place. 
4 Some letters are alarming, 


(4, 2, 7-) 


(s.) 
another 








just gives one a start. (7.) 

s, Racing park. (7.) 

6. Noel dug it. (anag.) (9.) 

7. Its presence indicates absence. (5.) 

& ~ award for interference ? (6.) 

9 Obtained without coupons by the | i 
defeated. (5.) . “ 4 IMIG 10 





SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 18th 
The winner of Crossword No. 393 is Mrs. F. E. LEwTHwalrTe, 
7 Summerland Street, Barnstable. 
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> THE HOUSE OF THE LIVING ¢ 
Ronald Mason } 
ry A new novel by the author of / 
** Cold Pastoral.’’ ‘ 
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8s. 6d. net 


CENTENNIAL SUMMER 
Albert E. Idell 


The kind of novel you never want to end. A lusty human comedy of 
America in the 70's from which the new film of that name is taken. 
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The new 1}-litre Javelin combines, in one perfectly conceived 
design :— spacious seating for driver and passenger; 

a capacious boot for luggage; lightness, buoyancy, 

comfort; exceptional ground clearance; economy; above all, 
immense reserves of easy power 

from the flat-4 engine. 

No Price under £500 plus 


purchase tax. 
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cur JAVELIN 
a completely new car by JOWETT 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED, BRADFORD AND LONDON 











FASTEST TO 





AMSTERDAM 





And, for the first time since 1939, regular all-British air routes 
flown by new British-built Vikings! To-day these services of 
British European Airways are the fastest of any: to Amsterdam 
in 14 hours twice daily; to Copenhagen in 3 hours 20 minutes 
six times a week, and to Oslo via Stavanger in 5 hours six 
times a week 

You can also fly on the regular services of B.E.A. between 
London and Ankara, Athens, Berlin, Bordeaux, Brussels, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Hamburg, Helsinki, 
Istanbul, Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Paris, Prague, Rome, 
Stavanger, Stockholm and Vienna 


British European Airways 
=> THE Bey TO EUROPE 


Reservations and enquiries 


HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX 
ViCtoria 2323 


through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal S W 1 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


Tue 277th annual general court of the Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on September 27th 
in London, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper (Governor) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement: 

The company’s trading profits show a substantial improvement over 
last year’s results, reflecting the larger profits from the stores department. 
The trend of sales was still upward and the company has greatly benefited 
from the higher purchasing power in the hands of the Canadian public 
and the consequent increase in effective demand for consumer goods. 

Taxation again absorbs the greater part of our profits, but with the 
removal of E.P.T. in the United Kingdom at December 31st, 1946, and 
the reduction of other taxes, in both Canada and the United Kingdom 
(including the more complete reliefs from double taxation now awaiting 
ratification), we can reasonably hope that the net amount of profit 
available for distribution to proprietors will show a gradual improvement. 

This year the retail stores again broke all previous records for sales 
and profits. 

The report was adopted. 


This is the 





















Heavy cast aluminium kitchen ware 
—giving lasting economy is ideal 
for your re-conditioned kitchen. 





Send for leaflet and give the name of your nearest retailer to: 
NEW ERA DOMESTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
130, CRAWFORD STREET, W.1. Phone: WELbeck 2525 
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Sphenodon punctatus 
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Zealand's 


Most 
animals is the Tuatara, a lizard-like reptile 
which is the sole survivor of a race otherwise 


interesting of New 


extinct since Mesozoic times. It is found only in New 
Zealand that land of contrasts, where primitive forms of 
fe exist side by side with great modern enterprises whose 
products and whose needs constitute a world market of prime 
unportance. The British importer and exporter, seeking to 
cultivate these markets in Australia and New Zealand. will 


i 


find at the Bank of Australasia the ready help ind advice 
and r thate KI w ledge of lox al conditions which are 
essential to succe ful trading 
ryy : > % . 2 . 
The Bank of Australasia 
Incorporated by Roya harter 18 Head Of 4. Threadneedle 
Street, Loudon, Kt Tele: Lo no Wall 29 G. ©. Cowan, Manager.) 


hroughout Australia and New Zealand 


Numerous Brancte 














FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Even the most enthusiastic Stock Exchange “ bull” must be con 
vinced by now that there has been a real change in investment 
psychology. Selling this week has not been really heavy, but it has 
been persistent and has found no counterpart on the buying side 
In thin markets that can only mean a pretty drastic fall in prices and 
a consequent threat to whatever weak speculative positions may haye 
been built up. Just how much stock has been bought in recep 
months without any serious intention of being taken up as an invest. 
ment it is impossible to judge, but syndicates have certainly been jn 
operation and there have been many small people taking a hand for 
quick profits. This is a potential source of weakness now that the 
market has begun to move down, and I shall not be surprised if 
further liquidation develops before a real recovery sets in. Mean. 
time, my advice holds good that so far as speculative buying js 
concerned there is little to be lost by waiting. q 


DEBENHAMS’ DIVIDEND POLICY 


It is a well-recognised feature of bearish markets that good new 
fails to bring in new buyers, and consequently is often followed by 
lower instead of higher quotations. An excellent illustration of this 
occurred this week when the announcement by Debenhams of ap 
increase in their dividend from 33} per cent. to 100 per cent, was 
followed by a fall in the ts. shares from 19s. 3d. to 18s. 6d 
Admittedly the higher payment had been widely forecast and heay 
speculative buying had taken place in advance of the news, but the 
fact remains that fresh support, which would normally have been 
forthcoming on the basis of the good results, was completely absent 
If the Debenhams figures are any guide—and I imagine that they 
are—it would seem that the West End stores have been enjoying : 
remarkably good year. Debenhams’ profits have risen from £863,774 
to £1,1§2,225, a reflection of a substantial increase in turnover, 
flanked by the benefits of the development of businesses acquired 
during recent years. The directors emphasise that the rate of gros 
profit earned was actually less than in the preceding year. 

Anybody who may think that an increase in dividend from 33} pe 
cent. to 100 per cent. is a strange response to Mr. Dalton’s reques 
that distribution policy should be extremely conservative has his 
answer in the Debenhams directors’ statement. The board disclos: 
that some time ago an application was made to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to convert the rs. Ordinary shares into 
2s. 6d. shares by capitalising reserves to the tune-of £750,000. The 
mtention was to bring the small issued Ordinary capital, which wa 
very heavily written down under a reconstruction scheme in 19% 
more into line with the resources employed in the business. Unfor- 
tunately the authorities, clinging to their ban on scrip bonus issues 

efused the application, leaving the company little option but t 
raise the nominal rate of dividend. Seen in its true perspective, th 
100 per cent. now declared is not an extravagantly high rate of dis- 
tribution. It is equivalent to only § per cent. on the Ordinary capital 
as it stood before the 1934 reconstruction scheme. 


efuse 


A PREFERENCE INVESTMENT 


In present conditions investors would be well advised to concen 
trate on safety-first stocks and not to venture far into the speculative 
field. Unfortunately, well-secured Preference shares offering any- 
thing like a reasonable rate of return are still very difficult to com 
by, but there is a fair market in some of the Preferences which hart 
been issued in recent months. A good example is the §} per ceml 
£1 Preference shares of Peerless and Ericsson, the bakery equipmem 
makers. An issue of 247,002 of these shares was made at 21s. each 
but, owing to very heavy over-subscription, allotments to the puble 
were drastically scaled down. Now that market dealings have begut 
the shares command a premium of 2s. over the issue price and a 
obtainable around 23s. At this level they offer a return of abot 
43 per cent., which seems to me to be generous by comparison wit 
the yields on other Preferences which enjoy no better security 

In the prospectus it was frankly stated that the war-time earninp 
of this company were no criterion of future possibilities, everything 
depending upon the success with which the company can re-enle 
There is good reason to believe, however, that 
pr yblems with 





its normal markets 
the group as a whole is emerging from its reconversion 


ying colours and that profits over the next few years will be mai 
tained at high levels. This will mean that the Preference d vidend 


will be covered with a very large margin to spare. The shares wi 


constitute a sound fixed-interest holding 
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PERSONAL 
» advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
Small acvertis tter Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra. 


queraging 44 terre 


BIG PRICI 
\ OLD rE! TH, etc 


2»41D for GOLD chains, bracelets, rings’ 
Big ee gg Toorn Co., 


r 38. Gt. Windmill St., Piccadilly, 
~~ GRE AT SAVING. — "Over: OATS, - turned 
A EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List EI om 
Wal KER S$ am IENTIFI TURNING AND TAILORING WoRK 
Lm., Dept. 26, 46 } ford Lane, Ilford, London 

NEI eC TRI RAZOR wanted. Shavemaster, Schick 


2 1. State condition. Price to Box 675. 
DRI SSES FOR THE FULLER FIGURE 
ne wool cloths in a host of enchanting 

measure from £5 5s. Od. Perfect 
Write to-day for catalogue and patterns 
SP.37), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2 
R SATISE [ED—buy 


4 
Bermau Bread. e 
Ask Your BAKER. 









~ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
post e 36d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
2 6d Both unique. MARK SAVAGE, 







Reading 

New Chase Models embody revolu- 
ements V’ Handle regulates perfect 
Panel permits entire removal of top glass 
crops without lifting or shifting cloche 
an be supplied separately to convert your 


Write to-day for details to CHASE LtD., 
Chertsey, Surrey. 
HEAL’S in the London area who 


wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 


(wstoutes RS OF 
HE Al 196, Tottenham Court 


to write to & Son, Lrtp., 
Road, W.1 

ELICIOU S Vintaze Cider and Perry supplied in 
] 6, 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks (returnable Orders 
for Autumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and 
ga nvelope for price list. [The Cotrswo.tp CIDER 

] arenc Street, Gloucester. 

UTTON ON E-WEEK SHORTHAND. 
p 2 ir lessons. Send 3d 
nrst lesson 2), Dutton, 92. Great Russell St.. 
Engli man Well educated 
" f livelihood, unable to secure 
Athletic interests, industrious, 


Learned in 
in stamps ay 
W.C 
Age 36 
employ- 


postal 
























avelled.—D. B., 260, Fir Tree Road, 
Soe 
; Irusr Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
i London, 1 slephone 
+ QUICKLY.—MSS and_ general 
ye Carbons 3d Miss MESSER, 
N W.6 MAI 7571 
- ngs, broken frames. clasps, ec 
erts Post or call.—ReEMAKE HANDBAG 
Road S.W.3 
buy in good condition, Paisley 
quil > i hand quilted 
Linen Department), 196 
ion, 1 
MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-ea 
sibly mended in two weeks Call or 
g damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings 
3 days.—BeLt INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 
Street w 1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C 
rY TO CHILDREN not to take them to 
E Can Make It”’ Exhibition There are 
ys a ga irseries and clothes and spectacular 
lisplays arranged for them. Victoria & Albert Museum, 
f t 10 a.m.to10p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m 


Idren 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube 





\R working in hospital, requires small flat, 
ifurnished, South London.—Box 684 

ation and appearance, with 
position as receptionist. —Box 682 
has a number of 





educ wide 
4 ¢expericn requires 


s’ Maid Service 





nodel gowns and suits for disposal without 
7. 6, Derby 


Curzon St., 
GRO. 2475 





St., 











Vi EMORIAL SERVICE.—Watts. Memoria Mori at 
i may Hall, London, W.C.1, October 10 (7.30 p.m 
i@ honour of Charles A. Watts (d. May 15, 1946 
u i ynalist Association. Address by Prof 
Se Arthur Keith, F.R.S. Music by Dr. Ernst H. Meyer 
éonan Quartet rickets from R.P.A., 4, Johnson’s Court, 
£4 
\ EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15- 
i ewel Swiss lever movement; steel case High- 
mn instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces 
with order (packing and postage 1/- extra 






m approval.—Warinc & GiLLow, Lrtov., Oxford 


BI STE AD REPAIRS Heal’s can now 
4 -pairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
sses HEAL’ S, 196, Tottenham Ctr. Rd., W.1 
TER DE LA MARE will read some of his 

n ildren at St. Ermin’s, Westminster, on 
22nd, at 5 p.m., in aid of Child Safety 
ss: Lady Cynthia 














Asquith Vickets (to 
10 6d., from PrDESTRIANS’ Asso- 
» ECA. Tel.: HOL 3382. 
I must remember to send it to GUY’S’ 
iats in large quantities are still one of our 


Secrerary, GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 


ARAC HU TE CUTTINGS.—Coupon-free, 
terial; new; white only Large sizes, 
Underwear, Blouses, Kiddies’ Frocks, 


2 Parcels, 
Postal Orders 


Limited Stocks 
refunded 


, fine value 
isfaction or money 


LEY, Merchant, Willington, Bedford 
APID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. tor first 
or OUBLE SPEED LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 








LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


open without 
founded 1887, 
ulation, or the 
23 years of age 
Degree Exam 
Laws, et 


The College 


University are to all 


lectu 


tion 


egrees of London 
residence or attendance at 
Courses of instru 
exam 


Forces 


res UA 
Matri 
above 
and 
wine 


for 


ypen to tho 
and 


ntrance f 
H M the Inter 
roe, 
ilso for the Dit 

is an Education a 
making concern 





ialified resident 
fees nstalments ree re-preparation in the event of 
failure. More than 14,600 ULC. tudents passed London 
University examinations during 1930-1945. 


B. Sc. Econ. 


The B.Sc. ECON 


ava ageously be 





University may 


overn 


Deg mn 
taken - men —- women sé 
ment or municipal post or execu epelatanente 
commerce or industry Stuc ly for the degree covers a co 

le and mteresting reading. U.C.A prepares 


ot wide 
for the Inter. and Firtal exams. 


@ PROSPECTUS 


may be had post free from the Regis 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


eKir £ 


irse 


students 


ving full particulars of 1 


rar 


C, Course 





‘HORT INSTRUCTION ai. ARTICLES on _ all 
SS" branches of Netural History invited for Bulletin for 
young naturalists ; please state “fe e.—EpiTor, St. Boswells 


Northwood, Middlesex 


‘IDDE SHIRMAN SEP 


h LAURA VIVALDI 
s 


tor— 













internatior sopran light music 
Receptions, Dinners, W Fétes, Re-unions 
similar occasions. Recen from success.ui 
of Middle East. Re: 49a. Brit.nnia R 
S.W.6. Phone KEN 
rqvHE ABORTION L AW REI ORM ASSOCIATION.— 
| A DISCUSSION will be held in Conway Hall 
Red Lion Square, at 2 30 p.t m, on Sa irda t h 
th } o It it a $ ¥ 








pr edure 
either in 
SPEAKE RS: 


Government Com 
R. S. W. Pollard, n ec 
BROWNING, 34, Victoria St., S$.W.1 Admi yn free. 
, ie men OR A JOURNALISTIC EER 
f get in touch r t t ONDON SCHOOL 


ft so, 








SS 











OF JOURNALISM— jer the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprieto urses at REDUCE 
FEES Training in Journalism, Stories, 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays ERSON AL COAC Ht 


Enquire © abs yut Engli sh I. iterature 





ING by correspondence 
Course. Write for Free ad 
, 57, Gordon Sq., Li 


i THOSE TIRED OF HOTEL LIFE.—A few winter or 
permanent guests received from 10th October by 

two ladies in comfortable home near Bognor. Clos 

and bus route. Good c and home comforts 

and full particulars from Miss Birps, 6, Great James Str 

London, W.C.1. 





ndon, 





joking 















ee RITING of authors’ MSS, bus i/- 
carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. —Box 685 
\ *"ANTED TO BUY tor cash, Foreign or British 
stamps up to £1,000.—B NETTL, 3, 
nchley Road, London, N.W.S8 
rose 2993, 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, 
Order. Top prices paid 





or offer by ret urn.—KAY’ S (SN), 
Manchester 4 
” . . names 
wy WW VVVUVV VV SUVVIV Vs 


2 GIV E ‘THE S 





= EX-TUBERCULOUS & 
S PATIENT A CHANCE! ¢ 
= The Sanatorium has done its S 
= best forhim: we can help him p 
© to maintain his recovery. e 
P Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, W.C.1 a 
S National Association forthe < 
> Prevention of T ‘uberc ulosis < 
2 Membersmp: five shillings a year $ 
RAVAN AAA AAA 








35% 
CANCER RELIEF 


CANCER SUFFERER. 55446 Single girl, 26 years of age. no parents, 
dependent on young unmarried brother, will never be able to works 
herself again, Only personal income disablement benefit ; need@ 
help with cost of special nourishment Many hundreds of similar 
cases are on our books, and some 70 fresh recommendations are 


received every month. 
PLEASE HELP 
No needy case has ever yet been refused help 


and sold 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 


jewellery welcomed 





FOR PROFIT.—Send 


\ RITI for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstiTuTE (Dept. 85G), 


Palace Gate, W.8, 





APPOINTMENTS 


JERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — 
) MAartDENHEAD County Grris’ ScHoor.—The Gover- 
nors invite applications for the appointment of HEAD 
ISTRESS to begin work as from Ist January, 1947. Candi- 
dates must be graduates with Honours of a University of 
the United Kingdom. Salary will be paid in accordance 
1 the Burnham Scale. The number of girls on the roll 
is approximately 350. Selected candidates will be required 
tend a meeting of Governors of which they will receive 
Further information and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned. Envelopes should be 
marked J.3. All applications must reach this office not 
later than 26th October, 1946. W. F HERBERT, Director 
of Education and Secretary to the Governors, Shire Hall, 
Reading. 
( ‘LIFTON COLLEGE DIRECTOR OF ART.—Post 
vacant January, 1947 Applications, with three 
testimonials and names of referees, should be sent to the 
HEADMASTER of Clifton College as soon as possible. 
No eee ee Personnel Manager required by London 





to at 
notice 
















4 Cinema Company with over 2,000 employees. Must 
posse S$ initiative, underst andi ng and the energy and ability 
to deal successfully with all staff pr blems. Experience of 
he film business not a necessi Write for application 
forms to Box 740. 

S' we SE RVICE COMMISSIONS IN THE EDU- 

TION BRANCH OF THE ROYAL NAVY.— 

ions are invited fro Univ — graduat es d 
teachers under 36 t I 













and 2nd Class 


£328 in their 
£438 in 3rd and 
candidates receive 
“ars & 347 in 4th 
ommuax< 

eu 

337 

3, 4 





contributory 
Scts will 
mn con- 












servic 





n contributory 








is being deducted from the above 
to Drrecror, Education Department, 


ndon, for f 





urther information and application 

















Lo 

jee SCHOOL : Vacancies in 
Chemistry Master and r 

post with Spee ial responsibility 

Taunton School, Somerset. 

‘he Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
appointment to the post of Superintending Stati dan 

he Statistical Branch of the Sec s Department of 






Admiralty The Branch is at present located at Bath, 





















later move to London. The salary will accor dingly 
t 050 per annum plus a consolidation addition of £107; 
on subsequent transfer London this would 
£1,150 r m 3 a consolidation add 
There pportunities for promotion to 
the Statistical Branch and for transfer other highe 
I he b older of the appointment w ill t ired to devote his 
x 1 sapere nuation provision 
} System 
es, who must be males, should be 
mber, 1946, and must hold at 
n Statistics, rm 


main 
lad 


appropriate 
should have 









practical exper ¢ SIs. 
oD f application, ne 
may be obt u 

ymmuission, 6, Bu 1 

1641. No appli ess 

the prescribed fi em- 

: applications from men 

ral 


rrying out confic 


tons n 




















Ye Eig 2 days’ holiday. 
Sick all Applications in own handwriting 
should be addre essed IS SOOM as | to the CLERK OF 
rHE CouNTY CoUNCIL, Co jail, Chelmsford, and 
should state particulars of educauon, qualincauions, 
expericnce amd Saiary > Lanvassing Cirecuy of 
} direct vw li disq Ue aly 4 4 te 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER.—Ap ipicesions 
are invited for the post of LECTURER or ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH LITERATU RE, 
Further particulars may be obtained from tbe REGISTRAR, 
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P 4 nm of 
the Univer 
Fi part 
For NEW 4 


TARY 
work fa 
sona 


instalments. —Prospectu 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY 


rO ESP 





v 


Yor R MONE" Y 


the Boo 
DATI 


P'b00x 


a4 


constar v 
heating Ex 
HH oca 
Si am ¥ 
N. De 
>! RN 
X . seclus 
Octob Wa 


(VT. PETERS COl 
s tory Schoo 
from the HEADMASTER 
« TRATFORD 


\ STREET 


Proprietors, G 
Q' SSEX.—Autumn 
, HASSOCKS 

Glorious downland 
Friday to Monday {2 2s. Od 


aerms 4) gms 


SPECTATOR, 


rlOT 
personally and independently recommended by 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 








TNIVERSITY 
LAND. t 
The ory and Instit 


OTAGO —Dt NEDIN, 














Can 1 help you to find comfortable Winter 





can get a break from your work 


betow may be of service to you. 





EDUCATIONAL 























a ee na 2 Nata 
M¢ TEL 















pENDLI YR 





























SC CHOOLS YEAR 
ial 














HOTELS, &c. 

















VASHPARD. Socenest.. 


DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
l y t von Constant hot water, 
200 yards {rem first tee. Ph ‘ 


and Winrrrep Lame 























CTOBER 4, 1946 





~{ USSEX in the winter, for a week, we n , 
\' EX in the winter, for a week, w id or Chris 

















INGRAM’S FARM, Ninfield, Sussex, welco 
eld modernised farm-house. H. & ¢ drone ee a 
di yom and lounge. Delightful surroundings pce: | 
shooting ; hunting with East Suss H is, golf Bain 
and Cooden. Own produce; | Be th ull 
one minute bus route. 6 gns., 1 ctras, Ph > 
field 364 = 
~ W ; . — AND —Miss Orpen HEIM a rranges parties 

c er or summer at moderate a ates. Childre 
ver 14. Also independent parties. Enquiries, Checke nd = 


Reading 

ser NEW FOREST.—For rest and 
centre for the coastli runnine fr \ 

to Milford-on-Sea EAST “Cl OSE HO . HI 

Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your « NTON 

VV AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND ( AFI Con. 











TINENTALE.—20, GRaNnvitte Prace, On HARD 
Street, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 5125. O from Noon til] 
10 p.m. Lunches, Aft ion Teas, D > House 
charges. Excellent continental cuisine i Patisserie from 
own bakery lables .bookable for dinners " 
\W INTI R SPORTS.— ‘Book now I juent escorted 

departures Switzerland Polyte Grindelwald 
chalets 1. 17 days from £28.9.6. § i class travel 
Write P.T.A, 309 (31lc), Regent Str London, WL 
Mayfair 8100 . : 
\ TINTER SPORTS.—2 weeks glacier ski-ing. Book 

now. LAMMIN Tour RS, Lrp., 67, Ble m Terrace, 


London, N.W.8. Tel: Maida Vale 4321 

\ TINTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort 
L Central heating and great log fires in lounges 
Electric fires, hot and cold basins and snugly beds with 
interior sprung mattresses in all bedrooms. Charmingly 
furnished and excellent food, with willing and happy 
service. For those guests who desire to spend the winter 
from November Ist to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved This 15th century Coltswod 
Manor is one of the most attractive Hotels in England— 
with an acre of lovely garden. Unsurpassed for those who 
delight in peaceful, cultured surroundings. There are 
still a few vacancies until October Ist at ordinary 
terms. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in. 
Marsh, Glos. Second stop on Main Line by the 46 
from Paddington. A dry, equable climate. Phone or wire 
Moreton-in-Marsh 101 








LECTURES 

TEW CHURCH COLLEGE (Swedenbore 
ecture, 1946 Thursday, Oct. 17t 7 pm, 
Mid! and Hotel, Manchester. Alan A. Dru mmond, M.Sc 

“The Place of Science in’ Human Affairs 
QA TAN in the OLD TESTAMENT A Lecture by 
, Miss RivKAH ScHarr, at The School of Oriental 
Studies, W.C.1, Oct. 9th, 5.30 p.m. Guild of Pastoral 

Psychology. Non-members 1/- 

: Anglo-Nietzsche Society, Oct. 8, University College 
Gower St.,6 p.m. Thus Spake Zarathust Visitors 





an) Annual 





tree 


EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
J WATERCOLOURS to be seen at Heat’s, 1%, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
- | RITAIN CAN MAKE IT’ EXHIBITION 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m, I 
Children 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly 
+*WEN JOHN Memorial Exhibition Paintings and 
¥ Drawings. From 19 Sept. to 19 Oct. daily including 
irdays (10—1) at MATTHIESEN’S, 142, New Bond St., Wl 
\ ERCURY (PAR. 5700).—“* TANGENT” by Gilden 
| Horobin Evenings 7.0 Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
I PICTURES FOR SHORT POCKETS.—Exhibitio 
of originals by young artists.—PHOENTX GALLERY, 
38, William IV St., Charing Cross. Sept. 16th—Oct. 16h 
Qe ITZERLAND.—Planning and Building => 
" Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, Porth 
Place, W.1. Weekdays, 10—6. Admission Free. 
- Ly: MAGIC EYE,” an Exhibition of Imaginative 
Art by Children. Cooling Galleries, 92, Bond 
Street, 23 Sept.—5 Opt. 10—5 p.m. 10—1 p.m. Sats. 





CONCERTS 

( tHELSEA TOWN HALL.—Peter Pears and Benjamin 

Britten present in aid of Save Evrore Now Fuss, 
five fortnightly Wed. Concerts at 7.30, starting Oct. 16 
PeTeR PEARS, BENJAMIN BRITTEN, TOAN CRoOsS, NANCY 
Evans, Mewton-Woop, etc. Programmes, tickets (76, 
5/-, 36, 26), from CHappety’s, Housman’s Bookshop, 
124, Shaftesbury Avenue (Ger. 9187), Save Europe Now, 
14, Henrietta St., W.C.2 (Tem. 2006). 
Rote ALBERT HALL.—Mon, Oct. 14th, at 7.30 

THE ALEXANDRA CHOIR, London sya 
Orchestra. Conductor: CHARLES PRoOcTOR Mune 
Brunskill, Henry Cummings. Works 7 5 —_— 
Parry, Bach. Elgar and by Proctor ( erf.). Tick 
10/6, 7/6, 5/3, 4/-, 3/-, ae tall end IBBS & TILLETT, 
124, Wigmore- -st. Wel. 3418. 

YHE HORNSEY BOROUGH COUNCIL, in conjunc 

‘I tion with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
announce a series of Orchestral and Celebrity Concerts.— 
1946: Oct. 9th, London Philharmonic Ofrchestm; 
Oct. 22, Luton Girls Choir; Nov. 5th, London 
harmonic Orchestra; Nov. ” 20th, Cyril Smith Piano 
Recital; Dec. 4th, London Philharmonic Orchestre. 
1947: Jan. 5th, Feb. 12th, Mar. 12th, Apr. 9th, May 28th, 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. For detailed pugs 
see separate posters and Press announcements or ask © 
be included in the Council’s mailing list. 


—— 








Ente 
Portuga 








the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 
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